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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

It is our intention occasionally to issue gratis with the 
Srectator Special Literary Supplements, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. The Seventh of 
these Supplements will be issued with the Spectator af 
Saturday, October 4th; and Advertisements for it should 
veach the Publishing Office not later than noon on the Wednes- 
day preceding that date. Literary Supplements will also be 
issued with the numbers of the Spectator for November 1st 
ond December 6th. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—¢——— 

» Geisearnan undoubtedly authentic, has at last been 

received in Cairo from General Gordon. It is addressed 
to the Khedive, is written in cypher, and has been three times 
repeated. It bears date, Khartoum, August 26th. Its contents 
exactly confirm the view taken by the British Government. 
General Gordon is not in any danger at Khartoum, and never 
has been. By spending £1,500 a day, for which he demands 
an immediate remittance of £300,000, the General has formed 
a force with which he keeps the Arabs at bay, and expects 
shortly to take Berber. He has directed Colonel Stewart to 
attack that town with Bashi-Bazouks, and burn it to the 
ground—a needless, as well as cruel act; to visit Dongola, and 
then to go to the Equator and bring away the garrisons. -He 
expects British troops, who will help him to remove the 
Egyptian garrisons; but says he shall hand over the Soudan to 
200,000 (or possibly 20,000) Turkish soldiers, whom he expects 
immediately. He anticipates no attack from the Mahdi, and 
“hopes the Soudanese will killhim.” The £300,000 he requires 
should, he suggests, as we read his message, be sent under the 
escort of the Turks. 








It is probable that the Government will have great difficulty 
with General Gordon. He has done two things—the keeping 
of Khartoum and the formation of an army—which probably 
no one but himself could have accomplished; but he has obvi- 
ously no idea of taking anybody's orders but his own, or of 
adhering to British policy in any way. He again asks for 
Zebehr Pasha, with the intention, it is stated, of making him 
Viceroy of the Soudan on £8,000 a year—precisely the plan most 
opposed to British ideas—and he is prepared, rather than not 
have his own way, to surrender the Soudan to the Turks, that is, 
to the evil Pashas whom he has been fighting throughout his 
life in Africa. Théy would, of course, be a shade worse than 
the Egyptian officials. It is impossible to trust or work with a 
man so erratic and self-willed, yet if he insists on remaining in 
Khartoum, and “ carrying out his mission,” what is to be done 
with him? Any other Government would give him written 
orders, and arrest him if he did not obey; but he has been 
accustomed to be treated as a separate man, responsible only 





to God, and to his own, often marvellous, fancies. Indeed, he 


probably received something like a pledge that he should be so 
treated, one consequence of which is that Berber will be in 
ashes just when General Wolseley wants it for a depdt. 


It will be observed that General Gordon anticipates no diffi- 
culty in sending troops from Khartoum to Dongola. It is 
probable, therefore, that General Wolseley will find none in 
sending them from Dongola to Khartoum; and from’ Wady 
Halfa to Dongola a regiment is already en route. We hear of 
no change in the predetermined order of the Expedition, and 
the boats are still being forwarded; though Lord Wolseley, in 
order to be sure of being able to traverse the desert rapidly, if 
need be, has ordered the formation of three camel corps,—in 
all, 1,100 strong. The men have volunteered from English 
cavalry regiments; and if the horrid beasts do not kill them 
with fatigue, or drive them mad by their ill-temper, the force 
should be a most efficient one for a sudden rush. At Cairo, 
however, Lord Wolseley will be in possession of the most 
minute information; he has the Staff on which he always 
relies; his requests are always obeyed at home; and he has a 
peremptory interest in not failing. Nobody works like the man 
who, conscious of original power, is told by a whole service that 
he owes al] his successes to luck. There is no reason whatever 
for expecting failure, and most of the pessimistic criticisms 
come from men who cannot bear Liberals to succeed, or who 
are pledged up to the lips to the Suakim-Berber route, which 
would have involved a railway, and the retention of the Soudan. 


The Government has taken the first necessary step towards 
the restoration of financial safety in Egypt. Under the 
iniquitous agreement with the Jew Rings, called the Law of 
Liquidation, the claim of the Bondholders runs before the 
claims of the State. Certain revenues are. paid into the Caisse 
de la Dette Publique, and if the amount is larger than is 
required, the balance is used as a Sinking Fund, even though the 
State is at the moment insolvent. On the 17th inst., this arrange- 
ment ceased. All revenue will be paid into the Cairo Treasury, 
which will pay the guaranteed interest, but for the present will 
allow nothing for any Sinking Fund. The necessity for this 
arrangement was acknowledged at the Conference; but of course 
the Rings will order the Continental newspapers to make a 
great outcry. They are afraid that if the claims of the State 
are put first, there will not be enough left for their dividends. 
That is quite possible for a time, and is precisely the risk they 
took when they lent their money. If the innocent holders have 
a grievance—and they have none, for they knew their risks—it 
is not against the Khedive or the British Government, but 
against the loan-mongers, who lent their money to an Asiatic 
certain to fool it away, at exorbitant interest, and then stirred 
up Europe to secure their profits by armed force. 





The meeting of the Emperors and Chancellors at Skirnievice 
has gone off happily, the Sovereigns who assembled on the 
15th parting on the 17th inst., and having no time to 
quarrel. They had, it is said, conversation for about 
an hour and a-half, but their Ministers were closeted for 
a longer time. Nobody was blown-up. Nothing whatever 
has transpired as to the true object of the meeting, but a 
rumour has been carefully circulated that it was to agree to a 
general disarmament. As the Courts like soldiers, and want to 
put down anarchists, and do not want to invade France in 
order to compel her not to defend herself, this rumour is pro- 
bably intended to distract observers. Ali semi-official papers 
hint that the main subject of discussion is the repression of the 
dangerous forms of Liberalism; but, though the Emperors 
dread the anarchists, it is probable that collision within the 
Balkan Peninsula was nearer than is suspected, and that the 
Monarchs desired to avert it. It is not easy to keep a large 
group of small States in ricketty equilibrium when every official 
wishes to upset it, and all the populations are anxious it should 
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be upset. We must not forget either that Sgvereigns are not 
always in the right, that they may suspect Mr. Gladstone, and 
that an agreement as to what is to be done with Turkey if 
England takes Egypt may seem to them in a high degree ex- 
pedient. 


Two curious rumours are afloat as to the agreement made 
at Skirnievice. One is that Russia has asked, in return for 
certain concessions in the Balkans, for a “free hand” in 
Armenia; and another, that she has intimated an intention of 
advancing in Persia. We fear the Armenian story is not true, 
as the liberation of the province from the Pashas would open 
the whole Eastern Question, which it is the object of the 
meeting to keep closed; and we doubt the Persian rumour. The 
Czar has no one to consult in his action at Teheran except 
England, which sent no one to Skirnievice. We rather wonder, 
however, why Russia, which is out of the scramble for Africa, does 
not seriously menace Persia. She alone can attack that State 
easily.; there is no resistance possible unless England fights, for 
Persia has been bled to death by the Kajar dynasty; and the 
kingdom would in a few years be a large revenue-paying pro- 
vince. Persia, properly governed, would be as fertile as Italy ; 
white men can plough in half her satrapies, and she not only 
could support, but would attract the over-spill of all Russia, 
which, as the population of the Northern Governments moves 
steadily to the South, is becoming considerab'e. Why should a 
human being who knows anything, and can dig, remain in the 
circle of Archangel, when he can find wheat-growing plains 
without leaving his own country ? 

Lord Ampthill’s place as Ambassador in Berlin has been filled 
by the appointment of Sir E. Malet, now Minister at the Belgian 
Court. Sir E. Malet has done good service as Consul-General 
in Egypt, and is trusted by the Foreign Office; but the main 
reason of his appointment is said to be that he is acceptable to 
Prince Bismarck, whose acquaintance he made during the siege 
of Paris. That is a sound reason, as is also the general liking 
which Sir Edward in very difficult posts has contrived to inspire ; 
but, after all, the main justification of an unusual appointment 
is that the Government have made it. ‘They have every reason 
to select the fittest man, and Sir Edward Malet seems to them 
fittest. We cannot imagine a form of Government under 
which the public would be able to weizh the qualifications of 
Ambassadors—unless, indeed, some one candidate had achieved 
some striking public success—or under which a Government 
could be held responsible for its foreign policy, yet be hampered 
in its choice of diplomatic agents. How is the public to know 
that a clever diplomatist has an intolerable temper, like Lord 
Stratford de Redciiffe, or M. Challemel-Lacour; or that a 
learned and successful oneis an unacceptable bore ? The chiefs 
must choose, and take the consequences if they err. 


The King of the Belgians has arrived at the.decision we ex- 
pected. He has, as a Constitutional Sovereign, signed the 
Education Act, which was passed by large majorities in both 
Houses directly after an election. That Act, in itself generally 
unobjectionable, contains one clause possibly dishonest and in- 
tended to give clerics a preference as tutors; bat if a King 
is to interpret every Act he signs, he had better be entrusted 
with the law-making power. The cities are extremely en- 
raged, and in Brussels the King has been hooted by large 
crowds, amidst cries of “ Vive la République!” More troops have, 
therefore, been called out, and certain preparations made to 
secure order; bnt it is not probable that there will be actual 
collision. The Belgian cities do not desire to provoke foreign 
interference; and for Liberals to descend into the streets 
because a majority of the voters register their ideas in Acts, is 
logically too absurd. Even the “authoritative Republicans,” 
who are sometimes the most bigoted party in Europe, do not 
claim, like English Tories, that a minority should rule. 





It appears to be almost certain that the object to which 
Admiral Courbet will next address himself is the capture of 
Nankin. That is to say, he will force his way up the “ Great 
River” for at least two hundred miles, or one hundred 
from the estuary, seize the second city in the Empire, 
and shut up the canal by which Pekin is supplied with 
grain. That is a bold attempt, as the Chinese will defend the 
river desperately, and care nothing if they ruin its channels; 
and Nankin, besides being heavily fortified, is garrisoned by 
Mantchoo Tartars, who mean fighting. It would seem to be 


| nearly impossible to capture such a position without troops, 
There is, however, no doubt that if the French Fleet can take 
Nankin the Empire will feel the shock, or that if a fleet can 
defeat a Power like Ckina, this is the likeliest spot for attack, 
The dynasty shook when the Taepings stormed Nankin. The 
enterprise will, however, need all Admiral Courbet’s resources, 
and if the river could be shut behind him, he might encounter 
| a grave disaster. Still, it is before this kind of andacity that 
Asiatic Empires fal 

We published on Saturday last an account of the pamphlet in 
which the German General Von der Goltz maintains that in the 
next invasion of France cavalry must be employed on a great 
scale, and that serious battles of cavalry and horse-artillery 
only may be expected. This is known to be the view favoured 
by the scientific German Staff; and on Tuesday the Times de. 
scribed the great manceuvres going on near Cologne, in which the 
Rhineland and Westphalian Corps d@’Armée are engaged. They 
were remarkable for the great position assigned to the cavalry, 
which on the first day had the whole of the work to do, not a 
rifle being fired, and the whole of the infantry being employed 
in “mere strategical manoeuvring.” It is known, moreover, 
that one great reliance of the Russian Staff against invasions 
by Germany is on the great numbers of cavalry they habitually 
keep ready for concentration in Poland. The Germans cannot 
rival them in this arm. If this view is correct, the revival of 
cavalry campaigning will greatly increase the expense of armies 
and the calamities of war. Cavalry can never be cheap, even 
in a conscript service; and a mass of cavalry moving in an 
enemy’s territory must desolate it. It cannot keep up the 
needful speed and carry stores, and must, therefore, live by 
requisitions, which, when the numbers of horsemen rise high, 
blight a district like a flight of locusts. 

Sir 8. Northcote is trying to neutralise My. Gladstone’s 
speeches in Midlothian, and has spoken twice at great length, 
on Monday and Thursday. On both occasions he was temperate, 
argumentative, and clear, and if he had had anything fresh to say, 
would have made a success; but he had nothing fresh to say. 
On both occasions his main point was that the Government 
could introduce a Redistribution Bill as well as the I’ranchise 
Bill if they liked, and that their object in not doing it was to 
get up a grievance against the Lords, which, considering that 
Mr. Gladstone alone stands between the majority and a 
serious movement for remodelling the Lords, is a gross 
misreading of current history. Sir Stafford also thought 
that Reform was a grave affair, to be undertaken as care- 
fully as the building of the Forth Bridge—he pursued 
that metaphor for a quarter of an hour—and that if the 
Lords were deprived of power and the Commons placed 
under severe rules, we should end in a Dictatorship. He thought 
Majuba Hill a disgrace, and did not understand this third cam- 
paign in Egypt, though he was pleased the Government were 
at length about to protect the national honour. He tried to 
prove that Mr. Gladstone had misrepresented the comparative 
expenditure of the two Governments, and he earnestly entreated 
his audience to stand upon the ancient lines of the Constitu- 
tion. ‘The speeches, in fact, were feeble, even for Sir Stafford 
Northcote, and suggest always that he only half believes his 
own case. We suppose the truth is that he sees the force of 
his opponent’s case too strongly, and looks on his victory as too 
certain to be truly energetic. He was not half so effective as 
Sir Richard Cross, who, seeing either his adversary’s case, nor 
present facts, nor the certainties of the future, rushes forward 
through such obstacles as history, logic, and reason with admir- 
able vigour. 





Sir Michael Hicks-Beach made a speech at Cheltenham on 
Thursday noteworthy, amidst the flaccid speeches on his side, 
for a certain strength. He said that Mr. Gladstone in 1879 
was quite right in appealing to the country against a House 
of Commons which did not represent the country, though 
nobody knew it at the time, and that the House of Lords 
had just the same right as Mr. Gladstone. That is true, of 
course, if they employ the same method; but the reasons 
which justify persuasion do not justify force. Suppose Mr. Glad- 
stone had urged the people to disobey all laws passed before @ 
Dissolution! As to Redistribution, Sir Michael avowed that he 
wanted the direction of it, in order to prevent, “ by the represea- 
tation of minorities, or some other scheme,” the ascendancy of 
numbers, and to continue that “representation of classes and 
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as it was now, a fair reflex of the people. That is the Toryism 
of a bygone age which died when,in 1867, the Tory leader gave 
the urban householders the franchise without any guarantees ; 
put it is pleasanter to listen to than the modern form under 
which Tories entirely believe in numbers, if only the numbers 
are not permitted to do anything. Sir M. Hicks-Beach did 
not quite say that he did not want the people to govern the 
gentry, but thet is what he meant. 

The Pall Meli Gazette publishes what it believes to be an ex- 
haustive sketch of the condition of the Navy by a first-class and 
unprejudiced authority. The general conclusions are that 
although Great Britain could defeat any single Power, she 
needs, in order to be safe against even moderate combinations, 
more ironclads of the second-class, more forwardness with 
repairs, too many ships being unready, more men, and. certain 
fortifications at important places like Singapore. We shall not 
get the fortifications, aud are not sure, if we can only remain 
supreme at sea, that they are needed; aud as to the men, we 
suspect that bounties would soon give us a sufficient supply. 
The countries with a naval conscription have not our Mer- 
cantile Marine to draw upon. It is quite probable, how- 
ever, that repairs have been postponed too much in order 
to spare expense, and any deficiency in ironclads ought 
to be made up at once. We do not quite understand why 
Radicals outside the Government should abandon this question 
of the Navy so completely to the Tories. It is their duty as 
much as that of their opponents, if only to show that a service 
is not necessarily stinted because it is placed directly under 
Parliamentary control. That is the permanent fear which helps 
to keep up that indefensible anomaly, the dual control of the 
Army, under which the Duke of Connaught is at this moment 
ander training to become Commander-in-Chief. 

The Social Science Congress met this year at Sheffield, on 
the 17th inst., proceedings being opened by the President, Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre, in a singularly thoughtful and impartial speech. 
Hereviewed the progress of the two great ideas of lwissex faire and 
State interference, and showed that the latter was rapidly gaining 
ground. Democracy, it was found, did not distrust officialism, but 
used it; and though both parties and all classes were now favour- 
able to interference, Democracy, with its vast weight, pulverised 
the-opposing forces. The State, therefore, now interfered, by 
performing certain great functions such as popular education, 
postal service, and telegraphic service; by restricting certain 
work, such as children’s labour in factories, and certain risks, 
suck as those in the shipping trade; by taking property for the 
public good, as under the Artisans’ Dwellings Acts; by regu- 
lating rent, as in the Irish Land Act; and by creating a vast 
system of inspection which already employs 700 officers, and 
costs £300,000 a year. Mr. Shaw Lefevre deprecated unlimited 
extension of inspection, hinting that the bureaucracy might ally 
itself with the capitalists; but showed in detail that in most of its 
efforts the State had succeeded, and that the result of legislation 
for ten years had been a reduction of mortality so large that 
500,000 persons were alive who would have died—may not that 
result. be an evil as well as a good—and that pauperism had 
decreased 30 per cent., and serious crime 22 percent. Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre looked forward to the abolition of all laws the result of 
which is to aggregate property in few hands, and to such a dis- 
tribution of the powers of government among local bodies, as 
shall materially lighten the now over-burdened central Legisla- 
ture. We wish he had added to his thoughtful discourse a 
few sentences upon the chances of reaction against State inter- 
ference. We sce no sign of it, but that is not the opinion of all 
statesmen. 


We note with interest that in the discussion of Thursday on 
the compulsory enfranchisement of leaseholds, the balance of 
opinion at the Congress was wholly in its favour. Mr. Rubin- 
stein, Solicitor to the Birkbeck Building Society, who read 
the longest and most striking paper, was in favour of 
the abolition of leaseholds altogether, and Mr. Leone Levi 
expressed himself on the same side, though anxious about 
the method and extent of compensation. He suggested official 
arbitrators. There seemed to be a general impression that Mr. 
Broadhurst’s Bill, or one akin to it, would be ultimately 
carried. We confess that this movement, of the depth and 
Strength of which we receive constant evidence, is to us a 
serious perplexity. We cannot see, when sanitary considera- 
tions are not involved, any principle cn which such a transfer 





of property is to be defended. Suppose a man builds a house, 
and wishes-to keep it for any reason, bunt not to inhabit it, or to 
have the trouble of letting it by the year, why is that either wrong 
or inexpedient ? We see the practice checks improvement, but 
so does every nght which is used to keep things as they are. 
My property-right to my own freehold may be horribly in the 
way of some much abler architect or landscape-gardener, who 
would make a paradise where I make a wilderness. Am I to 
be “ compensated ” out of my rade house or overrun garden P 

The fary of the cholera in Naples is abating, but in the day 
ending at midnight on the 17th there were 507 new cases, and 
in all 238 deaths. The visit of the King appears to have given 
hopefulness to the people, and the admiration felt for his con- 
duct is proportioned to the terror of contagion entertained by his 
subjects. On his return he was received at the Roman Railway- 
station by the head of the Clerical party, and every where since 
he has been welcomed by the people with enthusiastic applause. 
He is said to have distinctly strengthened his dynasty by his 
conduct, and to have dismayed the Republican party; and we 
can well believe it. Courage is the one virtue which im- 
presses mobs; and the man who will die for others, be he 
King or fireman, never lacks instant recognition. The multi- 
tude know their own selfishness too well not to appreciate self- 
devotion. It is said that King Humbert took no precautions, 
bat that is a reflection on his intelligence. The King’s busi- 
ness was to do his duty, not to commit suicide, and he did pre- 
cisely the right things,—went ivto the worst wards of the 
hospital and the worst alleys of the city, touched the patients 
without scruple and sat down by their beds without fear; but 
had his drinking-water sent him in sealed vessels from Rome. 
It is water, not the patient’s skin, which conveys the poison. 


James Wright, the Hoxton burglar, was convicted on Tuesday, 
and sentenced to penal servitude for life. The peculiarity 
of his case, upon which we have commented elsewhere, is 
that Wright, like Peace, was a convict who had made up his 
mind that for a burglar the chance of getting off by shooting 
his captors was equal to the chance of being hanged if caught. 
He, accordingly, when Constable Garner attempted to arrest 
him, shot him with a revolver. He also shot Constable Snell, 
thongh for this he was not tried. He was at last secured, and 
on Tuesday admitted his guilt in Court, only contending that 
he had not wished to kill anybody, but simply to preserve his 
liberty. He could not endure penal servitude, and as to obtain- 
ing an honest living, that was prevented by the “cursed 
supervision” of the constables. If he were sentenced for 
a long period “he would not endure it,’—a sentence which 
might point to suicide; but which the police understand 
to imply that he will kill a warder and be hanged 
for it. It is quite possible that Wright’s grievance against 
the warders has a foundation. He is exactly the kind of 
resolute ruffian, utterly careless of life, whom prison warders 
almost inevitably are tempted to oppress. They are only ordi- 
nary men, and are naturally harsh with those who, as they 
believe, are threatening their lives. 





A correspondent, who for some unknown reason does not 
wish his letter published, sends us what seems a conclusive ex- 
planation of the strange facts we have recently published about 
“insane pigeons.” It is, at all events, an explanation which 
can be easily tested by experiment. The bird which made love 
to the ginger-beer bottle was, the writer says, bowing to its own 
image in the glazed surface of the stone-ware. His own 
pigeons, admitted into a room, make the circuit of the four 
polished legs of a piano, bowing in turn to each. Polished 
marble is equally attractive, but the birds are more struck by 
a dim reflection than by a clear one—by bright marble, for 
example, than by a looking-glass. Their own reflection in water 
does not strike them, probably because in the course of 
the ages during which they have drunk from ponds and 
rivers they have discovered that the reflection in water 
is a reflection and not a reality. slany out-door dogs 
grow furious at their own reflection in a mirror, which a 
lapdog will watch with imperturbable calm. Our correspondent 
of a fortnight ago should throw out the bottle so smudged as to 
reflect nothing. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 101} to 101}. 
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TOPICS OF THE -DAY. 
THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE TORIES FOR THE 
LORDS. 


HE Tory chiefs are shifting their ground, and making a 
grave mistake in doing so. Up to a quite recent date 
their argument was that the Lords, in stopping the Franchise 
Bill, and endeavouring to insist on a previous Dissolution, 
were acting as an independent branch of the Legislature, and 
one representing the solid opinion of the country, as opposed 
to its “ fleeting” emotions, might be expected to act. They 
claimed for the House of Peers a quasi-judicial character, and 
asked if a House which surrendered its convictions even to a 
popular cry would be deserving of respect? It must so long 
as it existed be true to itself, and vote, like the House of Com- 
mons, according to its conscience. The Tory leaders are 
alarmed, however, by the popular response to their argument, 
and by the direct danger of the Lords, and are stepping for- 
- ward to throw over the Peers the shield of the Conservative 
Party. The Peers are not responsible, it is said, for the whole 
Conservative Party is entirely with them, It is “we” who 
have advised them to reject the Bill. Sir Stafford Northcote 
is even more explicit. The attacks on Lord Salisbury, he tells 
the citizens of Edinburgh, are all unfair, for Lord Salisbury’s 
colleaguesare entirely in agreement with him, and everything that 
has been done has been done after consultation with all the Con- 
servative leaders. There is a certain chivalry in the admission, 
as, in making it, the Conservative leaders accept the whole 
unpopularity of the Lords as justly attaching to themselves 
also, and do away with any advantage they may have 
obtained from their very guarded speeches in the Commons; 
but the admission is none the less a fatal one. It amounts to 
this,—that the Opposition regard the House of Lords as part 
of their regular force, and carefully plan what Bills it shall 
and shall not reject. So sure are they of their influence, that 
they can discount it, and settle in secret conclave what shall 
happen in the Lords before the Lords have assembled or 
debated. They do not consider the Lords an independent 
House at all, or a representative body either, but a splendid 
instrument of their own party, to be used carefully no doubt, 
but still to be used in accordance with the decisions arrived at 
by an external body, the group of persons who have sat in the 
last Tory Cabinet. They are to tell the “independent,” and 
‘* judicial,” and “ representative” House what to do, and tell 
them so strongly, that they become responsible for what the 
House actually does,—so responsible, that they publicly admit 
and urge their responsibility as a reason against attacks upon 
the House of Lords. In their eyes, in fact, the House of 
Lords is part of the Tory Executive, and should not be 
attacked by itself because it is subordinate, and only obeys 
orders. 
This theory, though utterly unconstitutional, is startlingly 
near the truth, and its admission raises at once the question 
whether, so far as it is true, the majority in this country 
governs at all; whether, in fact, the minority, though rejected 
at the polls, is not entrusted with a permanent veto upon all 
legislation. The majority rejects the Tory Government and 
elects a Liberal Administration, and fancies it is governing; 
but this Administration can do nothing, for the beaten 
minority, through its instrument the Upper House, can reject 
any measure it does.not choose to pass. The minority cannot, 
it is true, veto any Executive acts, or arrest a war, or interfere 
with patronage, because, as Mr. John Morley pointed out at 
Newcastle on Monday, no Ministry now pays any attention to 
the Lords’ votes of censure, which, constitutionally speaking, 
ought to compel them to resign; but very few policies can be 
carried through without legislation, and the minority can 
reject any legislative project. In all serious contingencies, 
except war, the whole policy of the Cabinet, supposed to be 
governing, is controlled by its opponents. The Ministers, for 
example, decide that it is needful on public grounds to 
limit the right of eviction in Ireland, and the elected 
representatives agree with them. A law is, of course, neces- 
sary, and after infinite trouble a Bill is matured, debated, 
and passed through the Commons. In other words, it has 
received the assent of the nation, and should be law; but the 
chiefs of Oppcsition resist, tell the Lords that they must throw 
out the Bill, and it is thrown out, in reality by the minority 
which was beaten at the polls, The Government is completely 
baffled, and the nation with it, neither having the slightest 
power to override the Conservative chiefs, who possess, on Sir 
8. Northcote’s theory, a complete, @ permanent, and an irre- 
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sistible veto, only to be overcome by a plébiscite taken for the 
purpose. This veto, moreover, they can exercise in the dar 
through a body supposed to be independent, although, as they 
courageously admit, the Tories—that is the minority—plap 
its action and are responsible for it. The Lords are not to 
blame for what they do, or Lord Salisbury for advising them 
to do it, but the whole Conservative Party which controls both, 
and therefore is responsible for both. The minority, in fact, 
though out of power, and though opposed to the nation, is 
the ultimate controlling force, and their chiefs—the members 
of the former Cabinet—only suffer legislation to go on because, 
if they wholly stopped the machine, it might break to pieces, 
Does Sir Stafford Northcote actually not perceive that in 
diminishing the corporate responsibility of the Lords, or 
claiming for them immunity because their dictator acted aftes 
consultation with all Tory leaders, he is justifying both the 
extreme Radical argument and the argument of the thinking 
Liberals ? The former say, as Mr. Morley said, that the 
House of Lords, so far from being a representative body, is 
a mere “ Tory Club ”’—one of the executive agencies of the 
Tory Party—and therefore cannot be endured. The latter 
say that the House is so entirely Tory that agreement with a 
Liberal House of Commons cannot be expected, and therefore 
such agreement must be sought through a determined reform, 
Sir Stafford Northcote implicitly admits both assertions, dee 
claring, in fact, that the responsibility of the party for Lord 
Salisbury—whose action is only impugned because he is 
the House of Lords—is so perfect that he should not be 
separately condemned. Sir Stafford himself and his colleagues, 
the representatives of the minority, settle what the Lords 
should do, and through that instrumentality become as 
powerful for purposes of restraint as if they were the majority, 
Representative government in its most important department, 
legislation, is reduced to a fiction, and is avowedly so regarded 
by the ablest Tories. A heavier blow, as it seems to us, could 
not be levelled at the Lords by those who profess to be their 
best friends. 

We quite admit that if the minority could always use this 
instrumentality to veto or delay detested Bills, there might be 
something to be said for it. The scheme would be an 
extravagant and dangerous method of securing the rights of 
minorities, and in times of excitement would break down; but 
still, it would secure them effectually. Wisely used, it would 
place in the hands of the minority an irresistible moderating 
power, and insure that laws considered monstrous by a con- 
siderable though minor section of the people should only be 
passed slowly, or after immense debate and effort. That 
system would, of course, be tedious and infructuous, but still 
it would prevent the deep cleavages between parties which we 
see on the Continent, and so would have compensations. The 
vetoing power of the President has often had that effect in the 
United States, being as indefeasible when his party is beaten 
as when it has control of the whole Legislature. But then 
this impartial action of the Lords is notoriously absent, 
Whenever the minority is Liberal, this indirect vetoing power 
disappears, and the House of Lords, cheerfully passing any 
Bill submitted to it, however foolish or short-sighted, adds its 
whole weight to the weight of the majority. The defenders 
of the minority become their oppressors, and the Liberal 
chiefs, so far from telling the Lords what they are to 
do, think themselves fortunate if their -ideas obtain even 
a fair hearing. The Lords’ veto is a Tory veto only, and 
Sir Stafford Northcote’s argument comes to this, that 
constitutionally a Tory Government shall be uncon- 
trollable, while a Liberal Government shall always be con- 
trolled by the very men whom in the representative Assem- 
bly it has defeated. Has the wildest Radical ever said any- 
thing worse about the existing Constitution, or more completely 
denied that it has, in any intelligible sense, a representative 
character? The old veto of the Kings was better than this, for 
the King might be a Liberal, and at all events might be willing 
that a Liberal should rule. The Conservative Party cannot 
assume the responsibility of the House of Lords’ action with- 
out an admission that the House is one of the trustworthy 
agencies of the Conservative Party. That is, it is not an 
independent, still less a judicial, House at all. 





THE LESSON OF SKIRNIEVICE. 
T is useless to argue with fanatics, or we might ask.the 
Russian Terrorists to study the scene at Skirnievice, and 
see what it is they, with all their unscrupulous energy and 
heroic self-devotion, have accomplished. It is now five years 
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ce they began to apply terror-to the Czars, and they have 
oe fe up the yo with what must be considered, 
under the circumstances, extraordinary success. From the 
day on which Alexander II. received his first threatening letter 
down to the 16th inst., no Emperor of Russia has believed his 
life to be safe for an hour, or has been free for a day from the 
bondage of harassing precautions against sudden death. 
Alexander II., who could not endure the tyranny of precau- 
tion, and bade his servants defend him without his knowledge, 
was at last blown up, and Alexander III., who does endure it, 
lives the life of a closely-guarded prisoner. It is said that he 
plays ball for exercise in the park at Gatschina, in a 
great square formed by soldiers in rank, and it is certain 
that at Skirnievice he is ‘ protected” by regiments of 
soldiers, police, and spies in civil costume. No one, we 
imagine, at first entirely believed the stories circulated in the 
journals, stories of entire railways being watched by pickets, 
of streets shut-up by the police, and of orders forbidding 
approach to the Czar under pain of death; but, after the 
revelations of the Zimes’ special correspondent, it is impossible 
to doubt. This gentleman, who was so well accredited that 
he had special permits from the Marquis Wielopolsky, was 
admitted into the railway-station to watch the Emperors’ 
meeting, and even penetrated into that holy of holies, the 
Imperial dining-room, reports that the line from Warsaw to 
Skirnievice was “in military occupation ;” that the nearer he 
advanced to the Imperial presence the thicker grew the 
soldiers, and Cossacks, and police; and that at Ruda, close to 
the castle, “ the line of railway is guarded on either side by a 
line of infantry posts in front, a line of Cossack pickets in rear, 
with couched lances as though an enemy were in view, and 
besides this, at longer intervals, still further behind, there is 
aline of peasants or disguised police. Masses of people are 
being pushed back roughly 300 yards or more in the streets of 
the villages en route by the Cossack patrols. Private gardens 
and entries all along the route are strongly guarded. J saw a 
soldier raise his rifle to fire on some girls who approached too 
near in their own garden, but they hastily retreated into the 
house.” 

The police guard the Sovereign strictly even in England, but 
no order like that—an order justifying the execution of women 
at sight for playing in their own grounds—has yet been 
heard of in Europe. No one, after reading that description, can 
say that the Terrorists have not succeeded in their object, or 
that, granted the conditions, they could have been more active ; 
and yet what have they accomplished? The power of the 
Ozar at home is in no way broken. His importance abroad, 
as this very meeting shows, is in no degree diminished. There 
is less liberty of any kind in Russia, and especially political 
liberty, than ever. The police send suspects to Siberia, just 
as they always did. The dawning freedom of the Press has 
been roughly abrogated, till practically nothing can be said, 
except possibly by M. Katkoff, without previous official con- 
sent, The liberty of the students in the Universities, which 
was once considerable, has ended; and the liberty of the 
officers’ quarters, where formerly the spirit of comradeship 
protected a certain frankness of speech, has been seriously im- 
ai “The Terror ” has, in fact, intensified repression, and 
made life for all classes raised sufficiently to be visible 
perceptibly less happy. On the other hand, it has not pro- 
duced any disposition in the Emperor to yield, any willingness 
to receive liberal ideas, or any of that indifference to obloquy 
which in some despotisms produces much of the effect of 
freedom guaranteed by law. The ice which covers and cramps 
Russian life is thicker all round. 

Nor is this the worst effect of the Terror. It is impossible 
to study the few facts which ooze out in narratives from 
St. Petersburg without perceiving that one grand and evil 
effect of the Terror has been to place the autocracy in com- 
mission, A group of men, none of whom are of much 
capacity—the absence of eminencies in Russia is both notable 
and unusual—unless it be M. de Giers, who confines himself 
mainly to diplomacy, have taken possession of the Czar and of 
Russia, and dispose of everything as they please. They 
have convinced the Czar that they alone are devoted, able, and 
sympathetic, and in his name they monopolise all power. 

ey prepare all decrees, they accept or reject all internal 
Projects, they dispense all patronage, and they carry out all 
schemes of repression. Naturally, they are unwilling, as much 
from good as from bad motives, to surrender such a position ; 
and as it might be weakened by any free current of opinion, 
or any change in the occupancy of the Throne, they press 
down their yoke alike on the people and the Ozar. The 





former are reduced to silence, the latter hedged-in with an 
impassable wall of “protectors.” No man ever made in 
his own defence the arrangements now made to defend 
Alexander III. The slavery they involve would be too irk- 
some, the inner shame they would produce too galling. The 
Emperor is not a timid man, but a bold one, who, when he gets 
free for a moment, drives in an open carriage or appears at the 
opera without a sentry. The precautions all bear an impress 
which suggest that they are ordered for him, that a group of 
Heads of Departments feel a personal interest in his safety, 
and are racking their brains to close up every avenue of attack. 
That they also close every avenue of access to their idol, is, 
probably, only a recommendation of their schemes, A 
Sovereign who seldom enters his capital, and who cannot be 
approached by any man not rigidly examined, who can be 
warned that any man he does not know may be an assassin, 
who can be made to believe that he is hunted down by 
enemies capable of any disguise, and by women as well as 
men, and who is, at the same time, severely worked— 
for he tries hard to do his duty—is a Sovereign who must 
perforce rely upon his Councillors. If, at the same time, he 
is a man of strict habits, fond of domesticity, and not given to 
friendship or to miscellaneous reading, he must become a 
being almost as much isolated as a Mikado or Grand Llama, 
and almost as completely in official hands. He sees no one 
not in uniform, hears no one but councillors, courtiers, or 
diplomatists, and reads nothing except sifted official reports. 
This, we take it, has come to pass in Russia, and is one great 
reason for apprehension of the future. The single compensa- 
tion for autocracy is the autocrat,—that is, the rapidity, 
energy, and insight with which a single man of ability, re- 
leased from laws, can sometimes work great changes. There 
is nothing to hope for from an autocracy in the hands of a 
minute group of officials, no reason to expect from them either 
loftiness, or insight, or courage in experiment. They are 
too responsible ever to be fresh. They will plod on dally, 
resisting change with conscientious and painstaking per- 
tinacity, seldom hearing the truth, and never seeing it, 
until either the storm breaks, or accident places above them, 
either as Emperor or as Vizier, an original mind. The Czar 
might be persuaded to trust his people, to listen to representa- 
tives, to accept a position like that of the Emperor of Ger- 
many, but to a Council selected originally to avoid concession 
such proposals would seem almost treasonable. They have not 
even the stimulus of fear, for a Cabinet can hardly be assas- 
sinated. It is as if the old Privy Council in Ireland had been 
set to govern the island with autocratic power, and laid down 
as its first law that discussion was not permissible. In 
driving the Czar into the hands of an official Committee, 
and depriving him of all freedom, and all ready contact with 
the external world, the Terrorists have spoiled the autocracy, 
without in the slightest degree diminishing its oppressive 
weight. The Czar can still command. Ue is only compelled 
to command without full knowledge, and without seeing those 
whom his commands affect. We all know how it goes in the 
East when the Sovereign is buried in his palace; and there is 
nothing in Russia which should deprive that premature 
interment of its usual results. The machinery of government 
in Russia is at present too strong to show weakness ; but of 
improvement, and especially of improvement through any 
original action of the Czar, who alone has either the right or 
the impulse to take a daring initiative, we entertain no hope. 
We might as well expect invention from a convict under sen- 
tence, or look to a prisoner in a dungeon for discoveries in 
medicine. The Terrorists have succeeded in all except the 
design which in some slight degree palliated the wrong of 
using terror. 





THE PARNELLITE POLICY. 


T is impossible as yet to know whether the rumour that 
the Parnellites will in November strike a bargain with 

the Tories is or is not well founded. Mr. Parnell, with his 
inexplicable power over the Catholic constituencies of Ireland, 
holds his party in the hollow of his hand, and Mr. Parnell is 
still playing the part he best loves, that of the Veiled Prophet. 
He holds himself aloof from his nearest devotees, responds to 
no public appeals, chooses for his holiday the remotest dis- 
tricts, and even when present in the neighbourhood of public 
meetings declines to assist in making them succeed. He knows 
that with some races nothing is so fruitful of reverence as the 
shrine which cannot be reached, and, were he King of Ireland, 
would appear in public like the Sultan, on one day in the year, 
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He may at the last moment take some line of his own, and if 
he does, the Members who follow him will have no alterna- 
tives except to eat their words or resign their seats. So 
far as it is possible, however, to calculate his course, the 
probability is that he will strain every nerve to defeat 
the Government, and so force a Dissolution before any 
new franchise comes into operation. He has had of 
late numberless proofs that his attraction for the electors 
who now rule Irish counties is more complete than ever. 
The popular Irishmen opposed to him are resigning in despair. 
At every vacancy the electors solicit him to name a candidate, 
and then elect his nominee, occasionally without even seeing 
him. His followers announce that they will contest every 
seat in Ireland ; they are publishing lists of the accepted candi- 
dates, and the names are accepted without demur or question. 
That does not mean, of course, that they will always be 
elected, but it does mean that there will be no disunion, and 
that wherever the Parnellites are in a majority, Mr. Parnell’s 
candidate will be elected without consideration of any kind, 
except that he is guaranteed by the leader. It is hardly in 
human nature voluntarily to endanger such a position, or to 
refrain from desiring an election in which it might be 
exerted to its fullest extent. A conqueror might as well be 
expected not to desire big battalions ; and if Mr. Parnell is like 
other unscrupulous men, he will try to secure a Dissolution. 
This he can only accomplish either by defeating the Govern- 
ment on a side-question involving confidence, such as the 
Expedition to Egypt, or by encouraging the Lords in their re- 
sistance to the Franchise Bill by diminishing the majority in 
its support. The former course, though tempting, is probably 
not feasible, as many Tories would support the Expedition 
to Khartoum, while on the general policy in Egypt the 
House of Commons. has repeatedly pronounced with a decision 
which a Parnellite secession would not affect. The first 
course, therefore, would be the one pursued, and it is evident 
Mr: Parnell’s henchmen, if not he himself, think it might be pur- 
sued successfully. They think that, although the country would 
not be pleased by their resistance to the Franchise Bill, the 
electors, most of whom dread the labourers’ intervention, would 
understand their policy sufficiently to pardon it, and that if a 
Dissolution came their organisation would be found unbroken. 
Some plea would, of course, be put forward as an excuse for 
desertion, probably the refusal of Government to reopen that 
inquiry into the Maamtrasna murders, but the desertion would 
be risked. 

That some such course, whether decided on or not, is con- 
sidered probable by the party, is evident from their action. They 
are behaving with one accord as they behave on the eve of 
a general election, naming candidates, speaking everywhere, 
stimulating the branches of the National League, and making 
promises almost grotesque in their vagueness and audacity. 
As usual, they appeal to the two strongest feelings of the 
Irish peasantry,—their desire to be rid of rent, and their 
nationalism ; and, as has not been usual hitherto, to their 
growing dislike for the. English people. The peasantry are 
quite aware of the immense advantages they have gained, of 
the lowered rents they pay, and of the nearly perfect security 
from eviction they now enjoy. They still, however, think 
their rents too high, still dislike the trouble of appeal- 
ing to the Courts, and still vaguely hope that further agita- 
tion in Parliament may produce further and equally direct 
advantages. They are, therefore, delighted with promises from 
men like Mr. O’Connor or Mr. Healy that rent shall be reduced 
still further, and, even if they do not believe him, yet re- 
gard the speaker as a man who knows what they really desire, 
and sympathises with it: They therefore stand in rank be- 
hind Mr. Parnell, and reject every candidate who, as they 
think, may diminish his power to force the agrarian question 
upon Parliament, as they, believe he did before. Then, where- 
ever reductions of rent are not sufficient, the Pamellite 
orators appeal to national feeling, and point to the bright 
day when Ireland shall be emancipated from England 
by force. They grow bolder day by day, till those 
who are familiar with history half fancy they are living 
in a past century. It is. true all the conditions have 
changed. The Irish, instead of being nearly half the popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom, are now only a seventh, and for 
purposes of insurrection only a tenth; while Britain, instead 
of being a little island kingdom with the population and 
wealth of two Hollands, has:grown into a mighty power with 
the population of eight Hollands and probably five times their 
wealth. It is true also that the art of war has been changed, 
until insurgents, so far from being nearly equal to soldiers, are 
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powerless before them, and till only organised Govern. 
ments can either keep or obtain the necessary munitions, 
Still, the same old arguments are produced again, dressed up 
in the same old rhetoric. Mr. Sexton quotes the Americans 
just as Lord E. Fitzgerald quoted the French, and though therg 
are only five-and-a-half millions of Catholics in the Unig 
tells his applauding audience that fifteen millions of Irishmen 
beyond the Atlantic will aid them in their struggle for inde. 
pendence. Mr. Redmond, hot from America, where the Irish 
care rather to see Ireland “ free ” than to see farmers prosperous, 
boldly appeals to force, and tells his hearers that England must 
soon be at war, and then will be their fitting hour to assert 
themselves, and to expect material aid from the mighty 
West. We have not much objection to raise against speeches 
of this sort, though lawyers probably will have. They 
are treasonable in intent, if not in form; but treason is q 
nobler offence than assassination, and we had far rather Irish. 
men stood shoulder to shoulder in a gallant fight with Britain 
for secession, than that they went about threatening or maim- 
ing poor men whose fates, if they were all killed, would not 
lower Consols one-sixteenth. Britain has had to endure it all 
before, under much more dangerous circumstances ; and the 
broad stream of her destiny has flowed on, scarcely conscious 
of the obstacles in the way. Not one Englishman in sixty ig 
so much as aware that there was a ’Ninety-eight. Our 
only object is to point out that the Parnellites are 
again promising, again threatening, as if an election 
were at hand. So, also, they are again exciting the 
bitter dislike of England which seems to grow in Ireland with 
every English concession, and to be fed by every new example 
of English justice and sympathy. With Irishmen in every 
kind of post throughout the Empire, commanding in Egypt, 
governing in India, ruling in many of the Colonies, Irishmen 
are entreated never to rest till in Ireland there are no English- 
men. Ireland exists by its exports to England, but all English 
imports are to be banned by Irishmen ; and while every Irish- 
man who chooses competes all over earth for English appoint- 
ments, the true patriot, shouts Mr. Redmond, should boyeot 
all who, even by being passive, take the English side. 

What is the remedy? There is none whatever. The 
absurdity of the situation expected, with Irish Democrats 
resisting Democracy, Irish Nationalists fighting for Tories who 
want them shot down, and Irish patriots protecting the 
privileges of Peers, who steadily refuse all their requests, will 
indeed be infinite; but in Ireland the ‘sense of incongruity 
has no weight. If the Parnellites like to protract the exclu- 
sion of Irish labourers they have a legal right to do it, so long 
as they fight fair. Their votes cannot be rejected, and to 
English opinion of their conduct they are entirely insensible, 
It is only if they do not fight fair, if they resort to obstruction, 
as Mr. Healy threatens, or to systematic delays, as Mr. Lowther 
prophesies, that they can be in any way restrained. If, however, 
these means are resorted to, we trust that the forbearance of the 
Speaker will for the first time be less conspicuous than his 
decision, and that the House of Commons will act with some 
care for its own reputation. If in a crisis like that which will 
arise in November, business in the House of Commons can with 
impunity be brought to a deadlock, the last effort to dispense 
with the absolute Closure will have failed, and the privileges 
of Members must be placed under restrictions such as have not 
yet been thought of. The menace may be an empty one, but 
we fear it is not; for if the Parnellites believe in a coming 
election, a grand ‘scene ” in the House, ending in their arrest 
or expulsion, is precisely the occurrence for which they would. 
long, and which would rivet their hold on those whose dearest 
wish is that the British Parliament may perish of disgrace. 





CONFISCATION IN SWITZERLAND. 


HILE in the rest of Europe Democracy is struggling 
either for predominance or existence, in Switzerland 
there is none to dispute its sway ; all acknowledge the supreme 
sovereignty of the people, and experiments are continually 
being made with a view to elicit more complete and frequent 
expressions of the popular will. The traditional system of 
representative government, with its universal suffrage, equal 
electoral districts, and triennial or biennial elections, ba 
by the optional referendum, not being deemed sufficient for 
the purpose, several Cantons have lately introduced the method 
known as the obligatory referendum and the popular initiative. 
This means that every law must be sanctioned by the people 
before it can become valid, and that on the demand of a certain 
number of citizens any measure which they indicate must be pro- 
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posed to the Legislature, to be again, should it be approved by 
the people’s representatives, submitted to the people themselves. 
The crudeness of these expedients is self-evident, and none but 
the doctrinaire Jacobins who, in Switzerland, call themselves 
Radicals, and resemble in more respects than one our English 
Tory Democrats, could have failed to foresee how impracticable 
they must prove. The idea of the new system, like the idea 
of the optional: referendum, was taken from the Landes- 
gemeinde of the primitive Cantons, These are the purest and 
most perfect Democracies in existence, for the electors and the 
elected are one; the Parliament is constituted of the people 
themselves; but the moment they become too many to meet 
in the market-place of an Alpine village, or the legislative 
business of the year cannot be transacted in a day, Landes- 
gemeinde are unable to perform their functions; and as in the 
case of Canton Schwyz, they must give place to the more 
modern and complicated, yet less picturesque and effective 
system of law-making by deputy. The attempt to combine 
the old method with the new, though an interesting 
experiment, was a predestined failure. The optional 
referendum has, on the whole, worked well; it comes 
into operation only when a considerable proportion of the 
people are opposed to the views of their representatives, 
and has repeatedly been the means of hindering the hasty or 
ill-considered schemes of Federal Assemblies and Cantonal 
Councils. But to make the validity of every measure passed 
by a Parliament contingent on its approval by the people, 
is to take all heart out of legislation, and lower law- 
makers—if they can be called law-makers—to the level of 
parish vestrymen. Besides its other faults, the new system 
has the fatal defect of being unworkable. Life is too short to be 
spent entirely in considering new measures and voting “ Yes” or 
“No” to Government proposals ; and when the people are re- 
quired to exercise their sovereign function too often, they end by 
not voting at all. In the demi-Canton of Basel country, the pro- 
mised land of doctrinaire Jacobinism, a much-needed law on 
primary education has been three times presented to the people 
without once obtaining the required number of votes to give it 
effect. In Zurich a portion of the electors, in the exercise of their 
right of initiative, have demanded the preparation of a measure 
for the restoration of capital punishment, a proceeding which 
is causing great embarrassment to the Great Council, a 
majority of whom have conscientious objections to the pro- 
posed enactment. They are thus placed between the alterna- 
tives of refusing to obey the injunction or laying before the 
people a project which they could only recommend them to 
Teject. 

A still more striking instance of the vagaries of docirinaire 
Jacobinism has just occurred in Canton Vaud. The Vaudois are 
revising their Constitution, and, in accordance with ancient pre- 
cedent, it is necessary to lay down the principles on which the 
charges of the local Government shall be met, For example, 
unless power to that effect were expressly conferred on them 
by the Constitution, it would not be competent for a Great 
Council to impose either a duty on income or a tax on land. 
The matter is all the more important as the Cantonal Exchequer 
is by no means in a flourishing condition, Swiss Radicals being 
proverbially bad financiers,—another weakness which they 
possess in common with English Tories. A deficit has to be 
covered and increased expenditure to be provided for at the 
very time when the taxpayers are clamouring for a reduction 
of their burdens, The Constituent Assembly had hardly met 
when a petition in this sense, signed by 24,000 electors, was 
laid before them. In these circumstances, the Committee to 
whom the revision of the text of the Constitution was referred 
Conceived the idea of obtaining the needed increase of revenue 
by imposing a progressive “ fortune-tax ” on personal property. 
Most of the Cantons prefer a fortune to an income-tax. There 
is not, however, much difference in the distinction. Instead 
of declaring what he makes, a man declares what he has, 
and pays on that. As a rule, the incidence is not heavy, 
Generally at the rate of one or two francs a thousand; and 
landed and other property have hitherto been placed on pre- 
cisely the same footing. But in Canton Vaud there are 20,000 
landowners; the peasants with their sons form a majority of 
the electorate, and they firmly believe themselves to be in a far 
Worse position than the owners of personalty. They say that 

nd, as an investment, does not yield more than two-and-a-half 
‘per cent. ; that whatever else is made out of it is made by 
downright and incessant toil; and between low prices and 
bad seasons, they find it hard to make both ends meet. The 
peasant contrasts his lot with that of the bloated bond- 
holder, riding in his carriage and living luxuriously on 





his dividends, and demands that upon him shall be laid 
the obligation of providing for the growing necessities of 
the State. This at least the peasants’ advocates in the 
Constitutional Assembly say, and their proposals were carried 
by a large majority. According to these proposals, the 
fortune-tax on land will remain as it is, one franc 
per thousand; but the millionaire in movable property will 
pay on a progressive scale,—for the first 50,000 francs, 50; 
for the second, 100; for the third, 150; and for the balance 
of 850,000, 3,400; in all, 3,700 francs, Reckoning interest 
at four per cent., which, taking good investments with bad, 
is perhaps as much as a man has a right to expect, this is 
equal to an income-tax of 1s, 103d. in the pound. And it is 
not all. The Communes levy a tax on fortunes at the rate, in 
some instances, of a franc and a half for every franc required 
by the State,—an addition which would bring up the total 
amount demanded from the millionaire to £370, equal, if his 
fortune were placed at four per cent., to nearly a fourth of his 
income, if it were placed in British Consols, to three-tenths. This, 
as far as the Communal tax is concerned, may be an extreme 
instance ; but there can be no question that, if the revised 
Constitution in its present shape be sanctioned by the popular 
vote, a Vaudois millionaire in francs will be mulcted, one way 
and another, in from fifteen to twenty per cent. of his income. 

The proposals of the Committee gave rise to warm and pro- 
longed discussion, and the debates were distinguished by 
speeches which might vie with some of the best that are made 
in the House of Commons. The speeches of the party of 
Opposition were almost necessarily the best; they talked sense, 
their antagonists talked only sentiment. The former dwelt on 
the flagrant unfairness of taxing one sort of property more 
heavily than another, on the impolicy of discouraging economy 
by laying heavier burdens on the thrifty than the wasteful, 
on the danger of driving rich people out of the Canton, and 
making owners of personal property either conceal the extent of ~ 
their possessions, or place their fortunes beyond the control 
of the State. To this the advocates of the measure could 
only reply that they did not believe it would have any such 
effect ; that Vaudois millionaires were too patriotic either to 
leave the Canton or evade the law; and that it was no more 
than just that those who had the most should contribute the 
most largely towards the cost of Government. One orator 
laid down the principle that as a man could live handsomely 
on about £1,300 a year, all that he had in excess was super= _ 
fluity, and might be rightly appropriated by the State; only 
he did not condescend to explain why the same measure should 
not be meted out to fortunes in land as to fortunes in money. 
This is doctrinaire Jacobinism with a vengeance, and verges 
very closely on rank Communism. It is the doctrine of Mr. 
George applied to movable property. That gentleman’s destined 
victim is the landowner, the “vile body” of the Vaudois 
Jacobin is the bondholder. Let English landowners accept 
the omen and multiply their numbers by dividing their lands 
equally among their children, instead of leaving it all to 
the eldest, and thereby sinning against the highest ideal of 
natural justice, and laying up danger for those who come 
after them. 

As we have already observed, the revised Constitution of 
the Vaudois Assembly will not become operative until it has 
received the sanction of the popular vote. It is probable 
that the sanction will be given, but by no means certain. 
There must be many small investors, shareholders in the 
Cantonal Bank (which will be assessed at the highest rate), 
and others, whom the proposed fiscal changes will hit hardly, 
and Swiss peasants are a well-instructed and fair-dealing race. 
As a rule, they show scant sympathy for doctrinaire projects, 
and in 1877, the electors of Vaud rejected a proposal for a 
progressive fortune-tax by a large majority. They may do the 
same again. 





SIR 8. NORTHCOTE AS AGITATOR. 


HE circumstances under which Sir Stafford Northcote 
has been condemned by the party wire-pullers to speak 

at Edinburgh this week, if they do not altogether disarm © 
criticism, at least require that any review of his performances 
should be conducted in a humane and indulgent temper. The 
visit of Mr. Gladstone to the North, and the unparalleled 
enthusiasm of the welcome with which he has everywhere 
been. greeted from the Tweed to Deeside, must have convinced 
the most sanguine of Conservatives that the allegiance of 
Seotland to the Prime Minister is still unshaken. At sucha 
moment, if all the Tories in Scotland could have been collected 
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together to shout in chorus their loyalty to the dual, or triple, 
leadership, the effect would still have been little more than a 
painful and pitiable anti-climax. The place selected for the 
Northcote demonstration was, moreover, as ill-chosen as the 
time. It is barely a fortnight since Mr. Gladstone addressed 
his constituents in Edinburgh, and the echoes of his two great 
speeches still lingered in the very room in which Sir Stafford had 
to perform his task. Nor were the minor arrangements of the 
meeting very happily conceived. That the Duke of Buccleuch, 
the vanquished combatant in the great Midlothian combat, 
should preside was, we suppose, an inevitable tribute to the 
still undecayed prestige of the name which has been for more 
than fifty years the symbol and the rallying cry of Scotch 
Toryism. But the small crowd of defeated candidates who 
occupied prominent positions on the right and left of the 
chair cannot have afforded an exhilarating spectacle either to 
the speaker or the audience. The Scotch Peerage contributed 
to the platform a large contingent of unknown gentlemen, the 
majority of them Representative Peers ; as though one of the 
objects of these meetings had been to demonstrate the ground- 
lessness, so far as Scotland is concerned, of Lord Carnarvon’s 
bold assertion, that the House of Lords is the true and faithful 
mirror of popular sentiment. A similar want of judgment 
was shown in the selection of the speakers who were to follow 
Sir Stafford Northcote. Mr. Chaplin’s windy and wearisome 
rhetoric is not suited for exportation beyond the border, as his 
audience seem speedily to have made him aware. And Lord 
Waterford, who was apparently commissioned to present over 
again for the hundredth time the conventional Irish landlord’s 
view of the land agitation, was emphatically the wrong man 
in the wrong place. 
The surroundings were thus in every way unfavourable to 
the success of Sir Stafford Northcote’s enterprise, but when 
all due weight has been allowed them, it must still be admitted 
that the main cause of his failure is to be found in the charac- 
ter and temper of the speaker himself. There is, perhaps, no 
public man of anything like the same real ability whose repu- 
tation has so steadily declined during the last few years, The 
explanation is to be found, not of course in any intellectual 
deterioration or decay of power in Sir Stafford himself, who 
has far more vigour and vitality than most men of his years, 
but in the evil fortune which has placed him in a position for 
which he was never intended, and to which his excellences, no 
less than his defects, render him altogether unequal. As a 
party speaker Sir Stafford was certainly seen at his best in the 
closing years of the Beaconsfield Administration. The 
gentle plausibilities, the minimising explanations, the poli- 
tical and historical platitudes, lightened up now and 
again with a faint play of quiet humour, which make 
up his oratorical stock-in-trade, could be freely drawn 
upon, and were of invaluable service, when it was neces- 
sary for the moment to discard ‘’Ercles’ vein,” in which 
Lord Beaconsfield himself was so prone to indulge, and to find 
some one to extenuate and belittle the most gigantic blunders 
and the most hare-brained adventures. Over and over again, 
when the common-sense of the country showed signs of taking 
alarm, Sir Stafford Northcote was called in to administer a 
sedative and allay the threatened scare. When the Indian 
troops were about to be summoned to Malta—an achievement 
which even at this distance of time Sir Richard Cross cannot 
mention except in a tone of almost hysterical exultation—it 
was Sir Stafford who was put up to assure the House of Com- 
mons that nothing serious was in the wind. When Cavagnari 
was murdered at Cabul, Sir Stafford was the Minister selected 
to compose and quiet the public alarm. This was not an easy 
kind of work, and it must be confessed that Sir 8, Northcote 
did it as well as it admitted of being done. But when, in 
spite of all his soothing explanations and plausible apologies, 
the crash came at last, and there was no longer bad finance 
to be defended, or aggressive schemes to be repudiated, 
or defeats and catastrophes to be minimised, his occupation 
as an orator was gone. It is not necessary, to make a suc- 
cessful leader of the Opposition, that he should have at his 
command the enormous personal resources—intellectual, emo- 
tional, and rhetorical—which Mr. Gladstone wielded with such 
fatal effect in his memorable campaign against Lord Beacons- 
field. But he must at least have the energy of conviction, 
the precision of aim, and the fighting temper which made 
Lord Hartington’s attack only a degree less formidable than 
the more vehement onset of his present chief. Sir Stafford 
.Northcote has none of these. His criticisms, notwithstanding 
the incongruous truculence of tone into which he is occasion- 
ally goaded by his discontented followers, are rarely carried 
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beyond the limits which “candid friendship” would allow, 
His underlying sympathy for good administration, and his per. 
fect appreciation of the principles of sound finance, only per. 
mit him to indulge in Platonic and transient flirtations with 
the fiscal vagaries of Mr. Lowther and Lord R. Churchill. He 
knows too much both of geography and of history to back up 
Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett. And, worst fault of all, he is so apt 
to be overawed by the presence of Mr. Gladstone, that he has 
more than once shown the white feather, and retreated pre. 
cipitately at the very outset from a contest which he had 
himself deliberately and ostentatiously provoked. 

All these defects, which are apparent enough when Sir 
Stafford is discharging the normal functions of his office at 
Westminster, become doubly prominent when he is forced to 
assume the uncongenial character of an agitator, and is com- 
missioned to carry the fiery cross through the provinces. We 
look in vain through the three columns of his Edinburgh 
speech for a single sentence that could stir the blood, or a 
single phrase that could stick in the memory, of the Midlothian 
Conservatives. Take, for instance, his references to foreign 
policy. Mr. Gladstone had ventured to apply once again to 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Government Tennyson’s well-known lines, 
—“ The children born of thee are fire and sword,” &. Sir §, 
Northcote is very much shocked by the quotation. He thinks 
it “bad taste” to use such language of “a deceased Minister 
and his policy,” and asks indignantly whether this “is the 
kind of thing that one looks for from the Prime Minister of 
this country?” Why not? Since when has it become an 
offence against good manners or sound morals to de- 
scribe Lord Beaconsfield as a warlike Minister? Sir 
Stafford’s tenderness for the memory of his late leader 
reminds one of the hope expressed by one of the characters in 
the Critic, that “there will be no scandal about Queen 
Elizabeth.” At the same time, Mr. Gladstone having intro- 
duced the inopportune quotation, Sir S. Northcote feels bound 
to observe that “he has been of all men ever distinguished 
by ‘fire.’” From the context, it would seem that there is 
here a suppressed allusion to the conflagrations at Alexandria; 
but as the speaker passed on without further explanation to 
the well-worn topic of the “check administered to us by the 
Boers at Majuba Hill,” it is difficult to say upon what evi- 
dence Mr. Gladstone is to be convicted as a political incendiary 
of long-standing; and we can only humbly re-echo Sir 
Stafford’s words, and ask whether “this is the kind of thing 
that one looks for about the Prime Minister of this country ?” 
After luxuriating, in the approved Conservative fashion, in the 
depths of humiliation and abasement which England has 
reached under the present Government, Sir 8. Northcote was, 
of course, bound to wave the flag, and did his best to treat his 
hearers to a little patriotic sentiment of the genuine Tory 
kind. It is worth while to cite a sentence or two from this 
part of his harangue :—‘‘ We cannot afford to sacrifice that 
which our fathers and grandfathers have won for us 
with so much pains and with so much credit and honour to 
us. We must remember the French proverb—noblesse oblige! 
We cannot say whether they (the Liberals?) will or will not 
go into these questions, but it is our bounden duty to go into 
these questions. What we have to do is to maintain ourselves 
upon the lines of old institutions, to maintain ourselves upon 
the principles and the won fame and success of our fathers, to 
maintain ourselves on principles by which we are not ashamed 
to abide.” It was with a succession of periods, of the oratori- 
cal staple of which these are a fair sample, that Sir 8. North- 
cote brought to a close his counterblast to Mr. Gladstone’s 
Midlothian orations. Scotch Conservatism is, at the best of 
times, a sickly growth, sadly in need of a nourishing and 
stimulating diet; and just at present it is perilously near 
the verge of starvation. It looked to Sir Stafford North- 
cote for bread, or, at any rate, porridge, and he has given 
it nothing better than sawdust. It is impossible to contem- 
plate this melancholy piling-up of nerveless and pointless 
commonplaces, without feeling that a far inferior man would 
make an infinitely better agitator, and that Sir Stafford’s 
annual stumping-tour must be, to both speaker and hearers, 
a fruitless and needless martyrdom. 





THE HOXTON BURGLARS. 
 ajetesorsat helped out by revolvers is a crime that iu- 
terests every one who has anything to lose. The notion 
that your plate, your spare cash, and your wife’s ornaments 
may be taken any night of the year is unpleasant enough in 
itself, but it is doubly so when the burglar comes provided 
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with firearms. The timid man feels that the certainty of his 
loss is increased. A bludgeon, or even a life-preserver, he 
might have faced; might even have proved them to be in no 
wise better than a judiciously handled poker. But a pistol is 
another matter, and rather than test the burglar’s accuracy of 
aim he allows him to go off unmolested. The courageous man 
draws no nice distinctions between one weapon and another. 
It is enough that the intruder is trying to rob him, and that 
he must be prevented. But though he may walk up to a 
revolver as resolutely as to anything less deadly, he is none 
the less aware that the risk he runs is very much greater. 
The increased employment of firearms in burglaries is 
thus a distinct addition to the annoyances of a life 
of which half the suffering lies in anticipation. This 
consideration makes the trial of the Hoxton burglars 
pleasant reading, despite some features in the defence which 
were not unskilfully devised to enlist public sympathy on the 
side of the criminals. Wright did not deny that he had meant 
to hit the policeman who tried to arrest him; but he said that 
he had fired at him merely to make good his escape from a life 
too horrible to be endured. To be caught meant penal servi- 
tude, and penal servitude was a thing to be avoided at any 
cost. To this plea the natural answer would be,—Why did you 
persevere in a career which is pretty sure, sooner or later, to 
end in penal servitude? Wright explained this seeming in- 
consistency by saying that he had really no alternative. He 
had been a ticket-of-leave man, and in that character he had 
found it impossible to get a living except by returning to crime. 
Neither of these assertions ought to be passed over without con- 
sideration. It is startling to be told that a customary form of 
punishment is so dreaded that a man will turn murderer 
rather than submit to it; it is still more startling to be told 
that when once a man has been sentenced to penal servitude 
he must virtually remain a criminal for the rest of his life. 
As regards the first statement, a moment’s reflection will be 
enough to show that it merely gives expression to an inevitable 
necessity. The object of the legislator in assigning penal servi- 
tude as a punishment for grievous crimes was to affix to them 
a penalty only one degree less deterrent than death. Mere 
deprivation of liberty would not answer the purpose. The 
conditions under which a number of men in the prime of life 
can safely be deprived of their liberty are necessarily very severe. 
If nothing else was aimed at than keeping them out of mis- 
chief, it would be necessary to subject them to very strict rules 
of work, discipline, and privation. In this case, moreover, 
mere deprivation of liberty would not have a sufficiently 
deterrent effect. We are dealing with crimes which, 
for one reason or another, offer a very strong temptation 
to a large class, and if society is to live in decent comfort, the 
consequences of committing these crimes must be made highly 
painful. The true moral of this part of Wright’s defence is 
that drawn in the Judge’s summing-up. If penal servitude is 
all that Wright describes it, men ought not so lightly to enter 
upon a career which commonly ends in penal servitude. That 
commonplace conclusion is the only one that follows from 
Wright’s words. Any more sentimental lesson would be out 
of place, because when we remember what the end of penal 
servitude is we cannot deny that, in proportion as it answers to 
the description which Wright gives of it, it is likely to fulfil 
that end. 

It is different with his second ground of complaint, sup- 
posing it to be well founded. It does seem hard that a man 
who has come out of penal servitude with a genuine desire to 
lead an honest life should find that his past history offers an 
almost insuperable obstacle to so doing. In this case the man 
teally deserves pity. He has worked out his sentence, and 
the very fact that he wishes to live honestly shows that, so far 
as he is concerned, the end of his punishment has been gained. 
He knows what penal servitude is, and he has no desire to 
make trial of it again. Unfortunately, the difficulties he 
meets with are inseparable from the position into which he 
has brought himself. We cannot wish that employers of 
labour should be wholly indifferent to the characters of the 
men they employ, or that workmen should be wholly indiffer- 
ent to the characters of the men they work with. To make 
the upward path of the criminal smoother in these respects 
would be to make the downward path of the honest man 
smoother in the same proportion. If a man is to be none the 
worse in the estimation of his fellows because he has been a 
convict, the standard of opinion in his class must be almost as 
degraded as in the criminal class itself. The only way in which 
this difficulty can be got over is by concealing the fact that the 
man has been a convict. When a man does this himself, he 





can hardly be blamed. But if the police were to help him to 
conceal jt, society would have a very just ground of complaint 
against them. They are the servants of the community, and 
they would not be doing their duty by the community if they 
helped ex-convicts to get places which they would not get if 
the facts were known. There is one direction, however, in 
which something might be done. We do not see why, insome 
departments of Government labour, a preference should not be 
given to men who have served their term of penal servitude, 
and are now willing to get their own living by hard work. We 
would choose uninviting forms of labour, and make the wages 
distinctly lower than that ordinarily paid for the same work, 
so as to offer no inducement to ex-convicts to take it unless 
they had failed to find employment elsewhere. But we would 
put it out of any man’s power to say truly that he was willing 
to do anything that could bring him a livelihood, and that 
there was nothing for him to do. We do not imagine that such 
an arrangement would have made any difference in Wright’s 
case ; but now and again there may be cases in which it would 
make a difference, and it would be worth while to take some 
trouble to meet these cases, 

There is one ground of complaint which burglars who use 
revolvers might fairly bring against the law or its administra- 
tors, though none of them probably have ever thought of 
raising the question. A man to whom it comes natural to 
use violence when robbing a house, has probably become 
accustomed to see violence used on the smallest or no provo- 
cation in the public street. Brutality easily becomes a habit, 
and the supineness of magistrates and policemen, and the too 
light penalties with which mere brutality is usually visited, 
are largely responsible for the extent to which it has 
already done so. Hardly a day passes without the appear- 
ance of complaints about the conduct of the lads, sometimes 
of a particular street, sometimes of a whole district. Their 
pleasure is to go about in gangs, to hustle every respectable 
person—especially if they be women or children—into the 
gutter, and repay every remonstrance by blows and kicks. 
What*can be a better preparation for crimes of violence than 
a youth passed in these engaging occupations? Yet, for the 
most part, indulgence in them seems to bring little or no 
punishment, and to suggest no effectual mode of prevention. 
It is no true kindness to these lads to give them their heads in 
this fashion, and it is actual cruelty to their victims. We 
might have more toleration for it if this kind of violence were 
common to all parts of London. But we fancy that if it were 
attempted in St. James’s Street or Pall Mall the police would 
find no difficulty in putting it down; and what can be done in 
Pall Mall, can equally be done in Hoxton or Islington. It 
ought to be the boast of London that everywhere within its 
boundary the streets are equally peaceful. 





REVISING BARRISTERS AND REGISTRATION. 


: revolving year has again brought round the Revising 

Barrister. This year, whether or not conscious of some 
impending doom, he has come in, as the month of March comes 
in, like a lion. Mr, Algernon Bathurst, the reviser for West- 
minster, opened his Court on Monday with a roar like that of 
his judicial superiors of the High Court, when they set them- 
selves to abuse some reform of procedure which does not happen 
to hit their fancy. But in this case the Government has been 
roared at, not for what it has done, but for what it has not 
done. ‘The attention of the Government,” he said, “ should 
be called to the effect of their Reform Bill, coming before 
Parliament in October. Why on earth was the lodger-fran- 
chise to be kept up?...... Under the present state of the 
law, he could not imagine what was the use of the lodger- 
franchise? ...... There was not a single name on the 
list as a lodger whom he should not have to admit as 
entitled to the dwelling-house franchise if the lodger- 
franchise were simply done away with. It would save a lot 
of expense and trouble.” This is a somewhat exaggerated 
statement of the facts as to the lodger-franchise, since owing 
to the decisions of the Judges there have been drawn certain 
subtle and spiderweb-like distinctions between lodgers and 
inhabitants of separate parts of dwel!‘ng-houses which have 
the effect of disfranchising as lodgers men who are not allowed 
to claim as householders. The per-centage of lodger-voters to 
householders is so infinitesimally small, that the lodger-fran- 
chise has proved by no means that enfranchising measure 
which it was fondly hoped by its supporters that it would 
prove. Still, there is a per-centage of voters who claim as 
lodgers who presumably could not claim as householders, or 
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why should they choose to rank under an inconvenient and 
troublesome franchise, instead of a simple and self-working 
one? And if there is any per-centage, however small, the 
provision as to lodgers can hardly be called, as Mr. Bathurst 
called it, a disfranchising measure. At the same time, it 
is possible that the existence of the lodger-franchise may 
act as a disfranchising measure in one way,—that it 
prevents public attention being more keenly alive to the 
injustices and anomalies that arise from the fine line now 
drawn between the householder and the non-householder. It 
is apt to be thought that this subtlety does no harm, because 
if a man cannot claim as a householder because his landlord 
keeps a key of the outer door, yet he may claim as a lodger. 
But of course this is not the case. The lodger is still a ten- 
pounder, as the ordinary householder was before 1867. He 
has to make and prove his own claim in person, to begin with, 
instead of being put on the register by the overseers, without 
any trouble on his part; and he has to renew his claim every 
year, instead of being kept on till he is turned off on objection 
taken after notice. Hence Mr. Bathurst was well justified in 
stating that the lodger franchise put people to great in- 
convenience as compared with the household franchise ; and he 
does good service in calling the attention of the Government 
to the necessity for destroying the distinctions. We agree with 
him in urging the destruction of that distinction. It might even 
be well as a warning to the Lords to strengthen the present 
Franchise Bill in that particular, and by giving the franchise 
to all who occupy, and pay rates for a dwelling, or 
any part of a dwelling, separate or not, to enfranchise 
those whom the present refined distinction, without a 
difference, disfranchises. But on this matter Mr. Gladstone 
appears determined, and perhaps wisely determined, to give 
the Lords no chance, but to send up the Bill again in the same 
shape as it was sent up when it was choked-off into its present 
state of suspended animation in July. 

But Mr. Algernon Bathurst’s roar, by calling attention to the 
subject of the franchise as it is affected by revision, raises a wider 
issue,— Whether it would not be well not only to sweep away the 
lodger, but also to sweep away the Revising Barrister? We all 
know that Redistribution is the second, and some say the better 
half of Reform; but people are apt to forget that Registration isa 
third and not less necessary part, appendage, or accompaniment of 
Reform. An essential part of any Registration Bill ought to be, 
and must be, to render registration easier, safer, quicker, and less 
expensive. At present, it may take only one day less than 
two years to enable a man to be placed upon the register as a 
voter, and it does take, as a rule, a year and three-quarters. 
To become a voter, a man must have resided for a whole year, 
dating from a particular day in July. As the majority of 
tenancies, at least in the country, begin at Michaelmas, an 
incoming tenant has to wait till the next July before his year 
begins torun. This is absurd and unjust to a Michaelmas, as 
compared with a Midsummer, tenant. There is no reason 
why the year should not begin to run from the day of entry, 
whatever it be. It is at least questionable in these days when 
men have to follow work, and when the policy of the law is 
or should be to encourage migration after work, rather than to 
enforce a settlement in pauperism, whether a year’s residence 
is not too long, and whether it might not safely and reason- 
ably be cut down to six months. The only reason for re- 
quiring a long period of residence is to prevent personation 
and the swamping of a constituency by importations from 
without, such as now take place in the case of faggot- 
voters. Further, it should be made the duty of the 
overseer to put people on the register, and to ascertain 
that they are properly there. One considerable step 
towards this desirable result will be taken under the 
new Franchise Bill, which gives the overseers power to 
send in forms to the rated owners of houses in which other 
people dwell, which he has to fill up with the names of all the 
residents entitled to vote. The overseers might very fairly be 
required to publish their lists and hear objections themselves. 
If the franchise were simplified by the abolition of all such 
distinctions as that raised on Tuesday at Westminster as to 
whether a shop was “ structurally severed ” from the house or 
not, so as to entitle its occupier to be called a householder 
rather than a lodger, and by the inclusion of the service-fran- 
chise, and the abolition of non-resident qualifications, two 
very useless and expensive sets of people might be got rid of, 
—the Registration Agent and the Revising Barrister. While 
registration remains the complicated and intricate subject it is 
at present, paid and highly paid agents must necessarily be 
employed ; as a rule, the Member or candidate will be looked 








to for payment, and the result is that one great object of the 
Corrupt Practices Act—to do away with the power of the 
purse—fails. As for the Revising Barrister, he, too, might 
disappear, to the great advantage of the nation. He ig ay 
expensive excrescence, and might well be lopped off, even 
under the present law. There are no less than eighty-ning 
Revising Barristers in England, and two in Dublin; they each 
receive two hundred guineas for a month’s very. easy work, and 
cost altogether last year not far short of £20,000. As the 
Sheriffs do the work in Scotland, and the Chairmen of Quarter. 
Sessions do it in Ireland without extra pay, it does not quite 
appear why we want a special functionary in England, 
Presumably it is because our Chairmen of Quarter-Sessiong 
are not to be trusted; but even while we are waiting for the 
trustworthy Chairmen of the County Board, there is surely 
a sufficiency of Recorders about to do the work for at least a 
quarter of the present pay. When “W.B.” thinks the 
proposal to spend £58,000 on increasing the salaries of 
County-Court Judges too lavish to be considered, it ig 
worth consideration that by saving the salaries of Revising 
Barristers three new High-Court Judges could be created, 
and assigned to Lancashire and Yorkshire, or sent on 
terminable circuits there, without costing the State an extra 
penny. At present the chief use of Revising Barristers is to 
furnish an argument that it does not require men “of the 
highest eminence at the Bar” to make excellent Judges: 
Whether it would be possible to abolish the Revising Barrister 
as the law stands at present will, perhaps, be questioned 
by some. There can be no doubt that to aim at their 
abolition by establishing a self-acting system of registra 
tion is the duty of every Parliamentary Reformer. 
Mr, Algernon Bathurst, who has come in like a lion, is 
made to go out with his brethren like lambs to the 
slaughter, it cannot be said that the Franchise is properly 
secured to the citizens whom the State has pronounced 
worthy of it. No man’s civic rights ought to turn on 
the structural details of his dwelling, or to be at the mercy 


of the ingenuity of a partisan “ devil’s advocate.” The 


Liberal Party is gradually giving up the practice of opposing, 
Conservative claims, finding that the gain, if any, is not worth. 
the cost. The checks which the Conservatives think they 
impose on the progress of Democracy by an elaborate system 
of Registration fights are not quite valueless. It would be 
better and more satisfactory to both parties and to all men, if 
registration was made simple and self-working. 








OVER-PRESSURE. 

O more conclusive proof of the wisdom of publicity in 
public affairs could have been given than the publication 
of Dr. Crichton Browne’s Report on Over-pressure in Elementary 
Schools. Many even of those who were disposed most favours 
ably to the policy of the Education Acts and the Education 
Department, were beginning to believe that policy had been 
successfully attacked when Mr. Mundella refused to produce, 
Dr. Browne’s report. But, thanks to Lord George Hamilton, he 
was obliged to publish it, and in doing so, has more completely, 
vindicated his Department than any number of Ministerial 
refutations or official statistics could conceivably have done. 
Nobody could possibly have believed that an indictment 80. 
elaborately prepared, and so noisily trumpeted forth, could have 
been so unsupported by evidence, or supported by such incon 
clusive evidence. Happily, the casual reader is not left without: 
assistance in detecting the fallacies of induction and deduction, 
the misleading collection of facts, and the still more misleading 
inferences which are drawn from them. Forming part of the 
same Parliamentary paper which contains Dr. Browne’s Report 
is a Memorandum on it by Mr. Fitch, one of the Chief In« 
spectors-of Schools. The two together form a most amusing 
and interesting study, in which Mr. Fitch plays an admirable 
Phorion in pruning Dr. Browne’s Demosthenic periods and 
chastening his exuberant logic. Considered merely as a literary 
duel, apart altogether from the intrinsically interesting subject, 

these papers are well worth anyone’s while to read. 

Dr. Browne is a superintendent of the West Riding Lunatic 
Asylum, who appears to have lunacy “on the brain,” for, 
before he had ever seen an elementary school or made himself 
acquainted with the working of the Education Acts, he wrote a 
letter to a Bradford meeting in which he denounced the “ grind- 
ing tyranny of education, on behalf of helpless children whom 
we are loading with a burden more grievous than the National 
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at the word of a medical man, put a stop altogether to the 
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Debt, a burden of degeneration ‘and disease.” Having expressed 
these views in an interview with Mr. Mundella, the latter asked 
or offered him the chance of inspecting some elementary schools. 


‘Dr. Browne accordingly accompanied Mr. Fitch to some eight 


or ten schools in Walworth, the national schools at Kennington, 
and the Training College at Stockwell. When he got to a 
school Dr. Browne’s method of investigation was admirably 
simple. Having explained what he meant by a headache, and that 
one due to Christmas Day or a Bank-holiday was not to count, he 
would say to a “ standard ” of some sixty boys or girls,—* How 
many boys or girls here suffer from headaches often, or now and 
then?” “In answer to that question, a little group of hands 
was invariably held up, and the promptness and simultaneity 
with which the hands were raised certainly created the pre- 
sumption that they revealed a genuine experience. In any 
presumption of that kind, however, I did not rest. Having 
pointed out that headaches occur in the morning, afternoon, or 
evening, or that even if they lasted all day they might be worse 
at one of those periods, I asked the children to think when their 
headaches troubled them most, and then proceeded to count 
the hands that were held up for morning, afternoon, and even- 
ing respectively ;” and he finds it “a remarkable fact that in 
seven or eight cases out of ten the sum of the hands held up for 
these three periods exactly agreed with the total number” of 
headaches. In a similar way, the headaches were divided by 
show of hands into “ frontal, vertical, and occipital’ headaches. 
Sleeplessness was ascertained by a similar method, though, 
unfortunately for the over-pressure theory, it turned out that 
sleeplessness was generally attributed to “the baby,” or 
“mother’s mangle,” or the “tramcars.” Only one young 
gentleman attributed it to “thinking of his sums,” while 
another put it down to “conscience,” which was ascertained to 
be [is Dr. Browne quoting the boy’s own words?] “a con- 
suming feeling of remorse for not having passed his standard.” 
Though no one complained of “ home-lessons,” Dr. Browne 
says, nevertheless, ‘‘ Home-lessons are, I have no doubt, re- 
sponsible for a good deal of sleeplessness.” These, then, are the 
slender materials of fact on which Dr. Browne based his tre- 
mendous attack on the whole system of elementary education. 
He would, no doubt, have realised an equal number of head- 
aches and neuralgia had he interrogated Eton or Winchester 
in the same way. Yet on this absurd vivd-voce examination of 
the children en masse are based elaborate tables, showing “ the 
discovery that 46'1 per cent. of the children attending elementary 
schools in London suffer from habitual headaches,” of which 
114 per cent. are in the evening, though (unfortunately, even 
on his own figures, for the theory that they are due to school) 
12'4 per cent. are morning and 22°3 per cent. afternoon head- 
aches, Another table shows the equally startling discovery that 
habitual sleeplessness prevails among 41°4 per cent. of boys and 


85°9 per cent. of girls, while by the same methods 542 per cent. 


are shown to suffer from habitual neuralgia. That many of the 


children were dirty, delicate, and breakfastless or dinnerless is, 


unhappily, no doubt true. But is it right to assume, without 
further evidence, that the delicacy, the sleeplessness, the 
neuralgia, the headaches, even supposing that they existed 
to the extent assumed by Dr. Browne, were due to the 
school life, and not to the home life? Oh! but, says Dr. 
Browne, other statistics show that brain and nervous diseases 
are increasing, and the increase can only be due to elementary 
education. It is true that he has to use some “ statistical 
strategy ” to establish this increase, and to convict the Lunacy 
Commissioners and the Registrar-General of inability to under- 
stand or properly marshal their own figures. However, that is 
easily done, and the desired result arrived at without any diffi- 


culty. Putting two and two together, it is, therefore, completely 


and triumphantly established that over-pressure exists, though 
only “ to some extent,” and that, “if unchecked, it is likely to 
entail very serious consequences on future generations.” This 


€onclusion is mild, indeed, compared with the sweeping state- 


ments made in leading up to it, such as this,—* These children 
want blood, and we offer them a little brain-polish; they ask for 


‘bread, and receive a problem; for milk, and the Tonic Sol-fa 
- Bystem is introduced to them.” Meanwhile, what is the remedy 


Suggested ? Dr. Browne is a medical man, and accordingly he 
thinks that the remedy is periodical inspection by a medical 
man, and “ more valuable and trustworthy than even a medical 
report, &c., would be a register of height, weight, head and 
In fact, Dr. Browne would, 





education of the dirty, the delicate, the half-starved ; and 
to prevent the dirt, delicacy, and starvation, he proposes 
to offer them “a log-book” of heights, weights, and colour, 
In fact, to follow Dr. Browne’s formula, “these children want 
blood, and we are to offer them a little physic; they ask for 
bread, and receive a ticket of their weight ; for milk, and a tape- 
measure is introduced to them.” Even taking Dr. Browne’s 
figures, there is not the smallest evidence that the ills to which 
infantile flesh is heir, especially when it is starved and dirty, 
are due to or aggravated by school. When we turn to Mr 
Fitch’s Memorandum, we find substantial evidence the other 
way, to the effect that, though schooling cannot fill empty 
stomachs, it can occupy the empty brain with advantage, and 
that the dirt and the diseases which spring from dirt are, we 
may assume, appreciably diminished by the elevating influence 
of education. At all events, which are the children likely to 
prefer, and which is most likely to be beneficial for them,—to be 
left to the cold and dirt of the street, or the close dirt of cellars 
and crowded lodging-houses, or to be transformed for a certain 
number of hours every day to a warm, clean, and, at least 
fairly ventilated room, away from blows and curses, and em- 
ployed in interesting and often amusing tasks? It is unforta- 
nate, no doubt, that they cannot be fed as well as educated, but 
public opinion still holds that to feed them by charity is only to 
sink them and their parents from lowest depths to deeper still. 
We may reasonably hope that the bringing to light of the depths 
of poverty which exist is the first step towards curing it. At 
all events, to thrust the poor children back into ignorance and 
dirt is not the way to cure their poverty and hunger. 

As for Dr. Browne’s medical inspection, it has already been 
tried, and proved very little good. The pupil-teachers, whose lot 
he depicts as even worse than that of the pupils, and who have 
certainly been over-pressed to some extent, have, as Mr. Fitch © 
points out, always been subject to medical inspection; but in 
no instance has a medical certificate been withheld from a pupil- 
teacher once admitted. There is not space to discuss this 
question ; but suffice it to say that the pressure on pupil-teachers, 
which Dr. Browne exaggerates, has already been, or is befug, ~ 
relieved. 

As for his allegation that the whole evils of over-pressure are 
due to “ payment by results,’ Mr. Fitch has shown that. Dr. 
Browne was probably in ignorance of the meaning of payment 
by results. The grant is not paid to the teachers direct, but to 
the managers; and in London, at least, where Dr. Browne’s 
investigations took place, the teachers have absolutely no direet 
pecuniary interest in the result of the examination. Their only 
interest is in the prestige of success, and allowance is made for 
the material which they have to work upon. 

In fact, Dr. Browne’s Report, followed by Mr. Fitch’s Memo- 
randum, shows, if not that’ no over-pressure exists, at all events 
that it has not yet been discovered. Probably it does exist in 
some cases. It would be odd if it did not. In the struggle for 
existence there must be cases of breakdown; nor in all cases, 
harsh as the saying may be, is the result wholly deplorable. df 
the race is to rise, it must rise by effort, und in the effort some 
must succumb. But as the overwhelming majority benefits, we 
cannot stay the effort for the sake of an insignificant per-centage. 
That the per-centage is so insignificant in elementary education 
as to be imperceptible, is the conclusion which must force itself 
on every one who impartially considers Dr. Browne’s able 
literary manifesto, and Mr. Fitch’s remarks upon it. 





THE MORALITY. OF DIET. 

EVERAL vegetarians appear to have been greatly annoyed 

by our passing remark last week that the sect to which 

they belong is a conceited one, and ask why we should disparage 
them any more than men of any other unusual but harmless 
opinion. They are, at all events, inculcating an innocent self- 
restraint. We do not wish to disparage vegetarians in the 
smallest degree, any more than to disparage teetotallers—why 
do not the latter call themselves “ Amethysts,” that is, hostile to 
wine ?—or the opponents of tobacco, or the denouncers of tea, who 
have recently circulated a pamphlet, or the men, now we fear only 
a little band without much hope in their hearts, who attribute 
most of the evils of humanity to the habit of eating salt. These 
must have been quite numerous once, for we have known three 
orfour. Abstainers of all kinds are for the most part good men, who 
practise self-denial, and wear a sort of hair-shirt of habit, and 
who are sincerely anxious, at the cost of much obloquy, to reduce 
the sum of misery among their fellow-creatures, It is so difficult 
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to avoid salt, that we have rather a respect as well as pity for 
the people who worry themselves to do it. Nor do we consider 
the ideas of the fanatics of diet, so far as they are supported by 
evidence, at all outside the province of reasonable discus- 
sion. The effect of diet is undoubtedly great, as every- 
one knows who has ever been in training, or has read of 
the tribes which live on fish, or has studied prison statis- 
tics; and it is quite possible that the world has not yet 
learned on the subject all there is to know. The human race 
has no instinct enabling it to detect poisons; health is the 
second-best earthly blessing, and if anybody will produce a 
sufficient body of trustworthy evidence showing that vege- 
tarians or teetotallers, or despisers of tobacco, or enemies of 
tea, or abstainers from salt are never ill, we will accept and 
advocate their opinion with perfect readiness. Only if they 
argue as they do now, we shall still call them conceited, 
They will have proved that certain food is injurious to health, 
but they will not have proved that abstinence from it is of 
moral obligation, or that in eating and drinking only the things 
which make them strong, and which, therefore, they prefer, they 
reach any height of moral grandeur. They do not, any more 
than the people do who keep themselves from illness by wearing 
flannel, or make themselves at once clean and hardy by taking 
a cold bath every day. It is notof their opinions that we com- 
plain, or of their practices, but of their. determination to raise 
both from their natural position as counsels of experience into 
moral laws, the least infringement of which is necessarily evil. 
That is their absurdity, and as it is one which leads to the most 
preposterous misrepresentations of fact, they deserve now and 
again a gentle reminder that it is possible to be entirely well- 
intentioned, and even quite in the right, and very tiresome and 
conceited nevertheless. Vanity is a possible foible even in men 
who never eat beef, or drink claret, or smoke tobacco. 

The teetotallers have, we fully admit, something to say 
for their exaggeration. The abuse of alcohol produces so 
much moral evil, so much material ruin, and such widespread 
unhappiness, that we rather wonder the superstition forbid- 
ding its use is not more nearly universal than it is. As 
a drunken man does immoral acts, it is natural that a practice 
which, if carried to excess, makes men drunk, should be held 
im se unholy, and total abstinence be raised by the exaggeration 
characteristic of recoil into a moral obligation. Nevertheless, 
the effect of excess in wine is no more a reason against wine 
in moderation, than the effect of gluttony—which is very 
demoralising, though our northern world has forgotten the 
facts, and hardly understands the Biblical denunciations of the 
vice—is a reason against taking a daily dinner, and in raising 
abstinence into a morality teetotallers are conceited. Wine is 
not wickedness in se, and the theories they raise on that basis are 
fallacies contradicted by a glance at the facts of the world. So far 
from the use of alcohol destroying the races that use it, the wine- 
bibbing races are the conquering races, and civilisation owes 
everything, not to the Hindoo, who abstains like Sir W. Law- 
son, or to the Mussulman, who abstains like a convict in prison, 
but to the wine-tasting Greek, and the hard-drinking Roman, 
and the beer-swilling varieties of the Teutonic race. The 
Hebrew who drinks, and always has drunk, from Noah down- 
wards, has done five times as much for the world as his cousin, 
the Arab, who, even in Africa, is the most rigid of abstainers. 
The single Hindoo sect which has not renounced alcohol, but 
demands regular rations of ram—the Sikh—is the one which, 
were we away from India, would conquer and probably rein- 
vigorate all the others. Nor is the teetotaller’s dogma as 
to the moral effect of total abstinence, especially in re- 
gard to violent crime, one whit more irrefutable. The 
Turks who committed the atrocities of Batouk were hereditary 
total abstainers ; the authors of the massacres of Cawnpore had 
never seen liquor; and the Bedouin who will kill you for your 
buttons, would kill you also, if he could, for drinking Bass. 
That alcohol in excess, by weakening the will, diminishes self- 
restraint, and therefore increases the disposition to crime, is 
among certain races true; but to suppose that total abstainers 
are therefore free from crime, is to ascribe to diet a moral influ- 
ence it unquestionably does not possess. Most thieves in 
England are teetotallers, and all card and billiard-sharpers im- 
pose on themselves the strictest moderation. 

The vegetarians’ case is, however, strongér even than 
the teetotallers’. They have on the side of wisdom many 
serious things to say for themselves. Nobody doubts that their 
régime would be much ¢heaper than the present one, and 





es 


nobody who knows the facts questions that health can be main. 
tained on cereals. Rajpoots and Highlanders are bred without 
flesh-meat. It is clear, therefore, that if Englishmen would live 
on bread, they could solve a great many of the problems, such ag 
that of decent housing, which now overtax the ablest among Euro. 
pean statesmen—could, in fact, get very nearly rid of pauperism, 
The race, too, would possibly be as strong, though the assertion 
that it would be less liable to “apoplexy, paralysis, kidney, 
liver, and heart diseases,’ is pure nonsense, all those diseases 
ravaging the vegetarian peoples, who are, moreover, dis. 
tinctly more subject than Europeans to fever and epidemics, 
But vegetarians are not content with that argument, but will 
have it, as a distinguished vegetarian puts it,—in the Pall Mall 
Gazette of Monday,—that vegetarianism would, by making men 
less brutal, make both sporting and war more rare. Does he 
imagine that sportsmen eat the tigers and lions they kill, or 
the foxes their dogs destroy ; or does he think that peoples like 
the Mahratta, who, from the day they arose till the day they 
were conquered, never ceased from war, live upon cooked flesh? 
The chosen land of the vegetarians was, till we flesh-eaters went 
there, the chosen land of war. So far from vegetarianism making 
folk gentle, the least cruel of mankind are the middle-classes of 
Great Britain, who have eaten flesh twice a day for centuries on 
end; and the most cruel are the Hindoos, who for twice the time 
have neither eaten nor touched the polluted thing. It is true 
that the deliberate vegetarian in England is usually also a 
teetotaller, and benefits morally by not getting drank; but 
the: implication that flesh-eating leads to drunkenness is a 
pure fantasy. The hardest of drinkers are Highlanders and 
Swedes, living habitually on oats and rye; and drinking as a 
vice may be said to decrease in England in almost an exact 
ratio with a full supply of meat, till the higher classes, who 
alone have all the meat they wish for, drink comparatively 
nothing at all. It is just, or at all events allowable, to exalt 
the wisdom of a diet of vegetables, though the vegetarian races 
have done comparatively so little, and though a sheep, the most 
perfect of vegetarians, is the most stupid and cowardly of the 
beasts, but to exalt its moral effect is conceit and nothing better. 

We might go on with illustrations from the case of tobacco, 
but it would detain us too long; and besides, as all the world, 
in obedience to some irresistible instinct, is consuming that 
very useless and expensive sedative, there is little material for 
comparison. We do not find, it is true, that European women 
are more efficient, or industrious, or successful in their lives 
than European men, or in the least less liable to illness and bad 
spirits; but the enemies of tobacco would object to the com- 
parison, and we may let the question pass. That contest has not 
been very serious since the clergy took to smoking; and we are 
more interested in trying to discern a reason for this tendency, 
observable everywhere, to elevate counsels which, at the most, 
are those of earthly wisdom and based wholly upon ex- 
perience, into moral laws. Why does a teetotaller or 4 
vegetarian want to prove that you gain something be- 
sides money, and health, and ease of heart by obeying 
his precepts? We suppose it is mainly because it is only 
when his theory has been elevated into a moral principle that 
he can hope for its universal and permanent adoption,—such 
adoption as has occurred among the innumerable population of 
India, where, outside a small and degraded section, alcohol and 
flesh-eating are equally unknown. That is a natural and 
pardonable desire, though the theorists’ teaching, like that 
frightful dogma that it is wrong to take any life, ultimately 
debauches the conscience by raising mere offences against 
utility to an equality with offences against the inner 
light ; but there is, we sometimes suspect, another motive 
too. Are not teetotallers and vegetarians and enemies of 
tobacco a little moved by a secret feeling that unless they 
occupy the moral ground they may be defeated in the 
battle of reason, that the things they denounce may be proved 
to be good, and that if they are so proved they would, if they 
argued only on their utility, be compelled to take them? 
To the proposition that meat is harmful there is a strong, if not 
a conclusive answer ; but to the proposition that it is wicked to 
eat it, there is no answer at all. Now, the heart of man when 
he is persuading loves unanswerable propositions. 





LANGDALE LINEN. 


MID the smoke and stir of this feverishly active century, 
it is a refreshment to hear of a quiet but earnest 
attempt to revive a long-disused and very peaceful industry. 
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‘Time was when spinning played such an important part in a 
woman’s existence that, as Grimm observes, it came to be 
regarded as her sole occupation,—nay more, as her very life 
and being. Our own legal code appears to have taken precisely 
the same view, for the only portion of the female sex, which up 
to the last year or two seemed to have any claim to be recog- 
nised by it at all, was recognised by the appellation “ spinster.” 
And yet for the last sixty or seventy years all spinning-wheels 
have been silent. I well remember a lumber-room in mygrand- 
father’s house, into which, when a child, I used to peep and 
see more than a dozen old ones; some were prettily inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, but all of them were overlaid with other 
wheels made by spiders, and thickly covered with layers of 
white dust. My poor grandmother used to look very sad when 
I asked about these spinning-wheels ; they were hers, and her 
mother’s, and her grandmother’s, and no doubt she some- 
times fancied she heard the whirr which feet that trod 
the earth no longer had once set in motion. She herself 
had, as she averred with gentle triumph, “spun a rare 
good thread in her day ;” but when I asked her why she did not 
go on spinning good thread, her answer was, “No one spins 
now,” and if I pushed my inquiries further, I was told it was 
easy enough to spin, but that there was no way of getting the 
thread you made used, for there were no hand-looms now. That, 
no doubt, summed up the whole difficulty. 


Every little group of villages once had its weaver, to whom 
the good housewife could take the fruit of her own industry, or 
the thread she had charitably bought of her poor but industrious 
neighbours. By his help she could either have this converted 
into good sheets, or perhaps satisfy some dimly-perceived long- 
ing for art pleasure by choosing a lovely design of flowers and 
foliage, or strange, outlandish birds for a best table-cloth. Much 
earnest thought was given in those days to patterns for table- 
linen, and one of the truest touches in George Eliot’s “ Mill on 
the Floss’ is the contempt which the sister who “held with a 
sprig” felt for the sister who had always “held with a spot.” 
A spot was utterly commonplace, and to be satisfied with a 
spot when she might have had—what I have seen on a table- 
cloth—the whole history of Jonah, the exact portrait of the 
whale which swallowed him, the facade of a gorgeous palace in 
Nineveh, together with her own initials in the corner, betrayed 
a grovelling mind. In the days of homespun linen every woman 
made it a matter of pride and conscience to leave behind her 
in the family chests and presses at least as much as she found 
when she “came,”—i.e., married into the family. Another 
matter of innocent pride was to send away each daughter who 
married with a “handsome plenishing of linen ;” and this was 
done, even if the mother of the family had, like Solomon’s 
virtuous woman, to rise up in the night to spin. Such pleasures 
and prides have long been things of the past. I have heard an 
old lady say, almost with tears, “ All pleasure in having beanti- 
ful linen is gone! We used to hand down what we spun our- 
selves from mother to daughter, but what you buy now drops into 
holes in a year or two.” 


About twelve months ago Mr. Albert Fleming, a devout dis- 


ciple of Mr. Ruskin’s and a Companion of the Guild of St. 


George, while pondering how to find some way of helping cer- 
tain poor women living on the fell-sides above Elterwater and its 
neighbourhood, had the happy thought that it might be a good 
thing to try to revive what Wordsworth calls ‘the venerable 
art torn from the poor.” The women Mr. Fleming wished to 
help were too old to go out to clean, and too blind to sew. 
Spinning is a work which can be carried on at home. It can, 
as needlewomen say, “be taken up and put down,”— that is, it 
can be done during odd moments of leisure. What is more, it 
does not require much eyesight. The difficulty was to find 
& spinning-wheel, fer all those once in use in this valley 
had, as the local expression goes, long since been “ broken 
down.” A wheel was, however, found in that storehouse of 
ancient things, the Isle of Man; and then an old woman of 
eighty-four was found whose fingers had not forgotten their 
cunning. She taught Mr. Fleming, and gradually a few infirm 
old wheels were got together from various parts of the country, 
and from these he pieced together a model from which a clever 
local carpenter made fifteen new ones. Mr. Fleming’s next 
Step was to take a cottage, which he dedicated to St. Martin, 
whose typical act was clothing the poor. Here, with the help 
of a clever and kind lady friend, classes were held, and here 
Mr. Fleming himself taught many of the women; and as soon 
48 one of these was able to spin a good thread, he lent her a 





wheel and gave her some flax, together with an assurance that 
he would buy it back when spun, at the rate of 2s. a pound. 
Under favourable circumstances, and without neglecting home 
duties, women can easily earn 5s. or 6s. a week; but as they 
daily become more fond of the work and more expert, they will 
probably earn more. The finding wheels was by no means the 
greatest difficulty Mr. Fleming had to encounter; the next thing 
was to find aloom. At length, however, one that was very old 
was disinterred from a cellar in Kendal, where it had been 
hidden away for years. It was in no less than twenty pieces, 
and no one had the least idea how to set it up. Art came 
to the rescue. A photograph was procured of Giotto’s 
“Weaving,” from the Campanile at Florence, and that 
proved of the greatest service, for the old loom from Kendal 
was practically the same as that which Giotto has left 
to us. A weaver was found, too; and now the work of 
teaching, giving out flax and weaving, all goes on under the 
roof, of the pretty little cottage dedicated to the soldier- 
saint, and the webs which gradually grow inte being are 
bleached within a stone’s-throw of the house in the simple old 
Homeric fashion—no chemicals are used, all is effected by the 
honest and kindly agency of Nature. The result of this single- 
hearted effort on the part of Mr. Fleming is that twenty 
spinning-wheels are now busily at work in the Dales,—or, in 
other words, that twenty women who could not otherwise have 
earned a penny are now feeling honest pride in helping to pro- 
vide for their families. Their cottages, too, are much brighter 
than they used to be, for it is part of a woman’s religion to put 
everything in order before sitting down to work. The Lang- 
dale loom produces a strong and thoroughly honest sheeting that 
can be trusted to outwear many a machine-made rival. It is 
forty inches wide, and sells readily at 4s. a yard. Some speci- 
mens were recently presented to Mr. Ruskin. They were of a 
finer quality, and had been expressly woven for him. In the 
corner was embroidered, in soft silks, the lovely cluster of roses 
from the garment of Spring in Botticelli’s famous picture of 
Venus. This cluster stands on the title-page of “Fors 
Clavigera,” on the fly-leaf of all Mr. Ruskin’s books, and has 
come to be regarded as the badge of St. George’s Guild. Besides 
linen sheeting of various degrees of fineness, the workers in St. 
Martin’s Home produce an unbleached linen so good in tone and 
texture, that when known it is certain to be in great demand for 
crewel-work and other kinds of embroidery. It is impossible 
not to feel a hearty interest in Mr. Fleming’s undertaking. To 
clothe the naked and feed the hungry is an excellent work, but ° 
it is more excellent still to put them in the way of earning their 
food and clothing for themselves. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

—@—— 

HOME-RULE OR LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 
(To tHe Epitor or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—I have lately had two or three conversations with a 
Catholic priest who has just returned from a three months’ 
visit to his native town in County Clare. He had not been to 
Ennis for thirteen years, and I find him, as I expected, enthu- 
siastic about the improvements which have taken place in that 
time, and about the good effects of the “ Land Act.” I also find 
him, however, the which I did not expect,as eager a Home-ruler 
asever. He confidently maintains that England cannot much 
longer withhold Home-rule, and strenuously asserts that the 
anxious and longing hope of the Irish people is to see her en- 
gaged in an European war, or in any complication that may 
enable them to be more than ever a thorn in her side, and thus 
exert the only kind of pressure which to them appears efficient. 
“ With Home-rule,” he says, “Ireland will be the right hand of 
England, without it a bane for ever.” 

I doubt the accuracy of many of my friend’s facts, I dispute 
his arguments, and I deny on behalf of Ireland the desirability 
of according more Home-rule than Quekec or Nova Scotia 
possess in the Canadian dominion; and yet the very existence 
of such ardent feelings in an unusually fair-minded and well- 
read member of his class cannot but be significant. 

“It is impossible, Sir, for an Englishman,” he says, “ to enter 
into the feelings of the people of Ireland, or to believe how 
hopeless is all chance of fair government while the system and 
traditions of ‘the Castle’ are maintained. Even Lord Spencer 
and Mr. Trevelyan, with the very best intentions, are compara- 
tively powerless, as late disclosures have shown, to strike at the 
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root of the many evils with which Ireland is still afflicted, and 
which may be best expressed by the term’ ‘coercion’ and 
‘official ruffianism.’ ” 

My informant has given me several instances of what cer- 
tainly look like irritating, if not impolitic, applications of the 
Coercion Act, one of which is the following:—He maintains 
that the population of Ennis and its neighbourhood, where a 
large family of his brothers and sisters are living, is, and has 
long been, remarkably orderly and free from crime. Yet in the 
autumn of 1833, when Mr. Kenny was to address his constituents, 
an order arrived from the Castle prohibiting the meeting. It 
was then announced that the gathering would take place a 
fortnight later, and fifteen miles from the town of Ennis. On 
the very day before this postponed meeting was to have been 
held, a prohibitory order again came from Dublin. 

There was no cause apparent or reason given for such a pro- 
hibition, and surely the fear of Mr. Biggar’s oratory, which was 
to supplement Mr. Kenny’s, and which, as my friend says, is 
far more amusing than dangerous, was not enough to explain it. 
My informant’s brother and Mr. Kenny went among the deeply 
disappointed and offended people, and induced them to quietly 
disperse. Ireland suffers from the undue power possessed by 
the ex-officio members of the Poor-law Boards. She feels the 
grievance, it appears, more keenly than does England, her fellow- 
sufferer. The disappointment was therefore great when the 
House of Lords threw out, quite lately, Mr. Dwyer Gray’s 
* Poor-law (Ireland) Amendment Act ;” and thus, as how often 
before, are agitators furnished with‘ another telling plea in 
favour of separation. 

When the Canadian provinces were confederated, it became a 
question as to what should be the form of the local Govern- 
ments. Sir John A. Macdonald desired a system of municipal 
institutions with enlarged functions. Provincial Parliaments 
were preferred by the majority of the delegates. Already, how- 
ever, is it admitted that these are cumbersome and unnecessary, 
and sometimes they are found to clash with the central autho- 
rity at Ottawa. 

It is well to compare the feelings of the French Canadians 
(conquered Celts and Catholics, and with an alien language to 
boot) to-day, with those which raged among them before the 
change of policy so nobly recommended by Lord Durham. 
Those who will do so may indeed feel their highest hopes 
strengthened. Well assured must they then feel that the grant- 
ing of local self-government to Ireland, such as has been 
already foreshadowed by Myr. Gladstone, is worthy to be the 
crowning glory of such a statesman. For then surely must the 
dream of the Home-rulers become to themselves a thing of the 
past, aud as unnecessary for the happiness of Ireland as, from 
a national and cosmopolitan standpoint, it would be retro- 
gressive, and perhaps even deplorable.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. P. CoLcuester. 

Placentia, Newfoundland, September 6th. 





BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOLS. 
[To THE Epiror or THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’} 
Sir,—There can be no question, as between Boarding-Schools 
and Day-Schools, which is the natural and righteous system. 
Boys were made to live with their fathers and mothers and 
brothers and sisters; and when they are separated, it is hard 
to say whether the result is more disastrous to the boys that 
lose their home, or to the home that loses its boys. 

But we cannot have good day-schools while boarding-schools 
flourish. ‘The reason is very simple,—the boarding-schools 
absorb all the money. The teaching salary of a master is much 
the same in a boarding-school and a day-school, from £250 to 
£400, and perhaps £600 for the head master. But the boarding- 
school has the boarding protits besides, from £20 to £50 per 
boy, according to the character of the school. The masters 
who have not houses have the hope of succeeding to them, 
Clearly, the boarding-schools are immensely more attractive 
than the day-schools to the best class of masters. The few 
distinguished day-schools are not an exception to this principle. 
They pay some of their masters on the boarding-school scale, 
and the.rest have the hope of the higher masterships in their 
own school, or head-masterships with boarding-houses in other 
schools. 


In these circumstances, people who do not live close to a 


Pablic School must either be content with poorer teaching at 
home, or send their boys to a boarding-school against their 
conscience. Vor myself, if J had any boys, I should certainly 








take the first alternative. I am vain enough to think that my 
boys could dispense with the teaching of Ireland Scholars ang 
Senior Wranglers better than with their father’s care. But 
what are people to do who want to keep their boys at home, and 
yet to give them the best possible instruction? This: they 
must make up their minds to pay day-school masters as well ag 
they pay boarding-school masters. In addition to the £12 to £20 
which is paid for teaching at the highest-grade schools, people 
must be prepared to pay the £20 or £30 which represents the 
house-master’s profit. 

Of course, only a few people have it in their power to pay 
from £30 to £50 for teaching without board. But those few 
ought to be willing to pay for their neighbours. Take the cage 
of any country town of 15,000 inhabitants. Probably there is a 
Grammar School with an endowment of about £150, vegetating 
along with forty or fifty boys, at about £10 each, and never 
making up its mind whether to teach them literature, science, 
or business.* But in the same town there are half a dozen 
families—the vicar, a doctor or two, a lawyer or two, a county. 
court judge—with twenty boys among them, all away at board- 
ing-schools, and paying among them about £1,500 a year, of 
which £500 may be taken for cost-price, £400 for teaching, 
and £600 for boarding profits. ‘Why should not these half 
dozen fathers keep their boys and their £500 at home, and pay 
the remaining £1,000 to the local Grammar School? Then 
they would get a good school, and give the benefit of it to their 
neighbours who have only the £10 per boy to spare. In short, 
good day-schools can be established only on this principle: 
let every parent who could afford to send his son to a boarding- 
school, pay the day-school master as muchas he would have 
paid the boarding-school master,—minus the cost-price of the 
boy’s board. 

“But we do not want our boys to associate with the town 
and tradesmen’s boys.” Then I have nothing more to say to 
you; boys brought up to such immoral opinions are better 
away from our day-school. 

“But we live in a village, and there are no boys but the 
labourers’ boys, and they only want the Fourth Standard.” 
Well, pay your high graduate to come and teach your boys 
and the Fourth-Standard boys in the village schoolroom, and 
both will get on all the better. That is how Scotland was taught 
for 300 years. 

When all this is done, there is one further reform needed. 
The girls must be taught in the same school with the boys. 
Half the good of rescuing the boy from his barrack is lost if his 
schoolroom is not rescued from it as well. Of the effect on the 
girls I cau only speak by analogy. I have never been a girl; 
but I know that Nature intended boys and girls to live together. 
One good effect I am sure of,—the boys will teach the girls not 
to overwork themselves. Economically, anybody can see the 
advantage of uniting the two sets of teachersand buildings; in- 
tellectually, boys and girls will both get the benefit of the best 
teachers, whether masters or mistresses.—I am, Sir, &c., 

T. C, Snow. 

[We differ entirely from Mr. Snow as to the last paragraph. 
Schools for both sexes only succeed where they have always 
been allowed by national manners.—Ep. Spectater. 


MR. GEORGE’S OPINIONS. 

{To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘Srrctaror.”’ | 
Sir,—Allow me to assure you that Mr. Henry George has 
never advocated the “ parcelling out of all land for cultivation,” 
as you imply in your excellent article on ‘Country Cricket.” 
It is most satisfactory to those who were astounded by the 
Spectator’s criticism on Mr. George early in the year to find now 
that it was not the real Mr. George who was attacked, but one 
—1 pure figment—of quite a different character. Mr. John 
Bright was the victim of the same delusion, and was duly 
answered by Mr. George himself at Newcastle. Trusting to 
your sense of justice to allow me to put your readers right on 
this matter, I am, Sir, &c., Stewart D. HeapLey. 

National Liberal Club, Trafalgar Square, London, 
September 17th. 





THE APOLOGISTS FOR CANNIBALISM. 
(To THE Epitor oF THE “SPEcTATOR.’’] 
Sin,—In your article last week, “The Apologists for Can- 
nibalism,” you appear to me to have entirely overlooked a point 





* This isthe true division of sckool-subject, not classics, mathematics, and 
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of, I think, some importance. In your third paragraph you say : | 


h 
i 


—* Nor, when starvation occurs on land, do we make any suc 
excuses 
of the ‘Mignonette” I think we want a better definition of 
starvation ; for if this case be taken as typical, it appears to me 
that starvation on land and starvation at sea do not mean the 
game thing. 
only, the other hunger and thirst. The sufferings in the two 
cases, it is generally admitted, are not to be compared. From 
what I have read of the ‘ Mignonette’ case, I think there can be 
little doubt of its having been thirst, much more than hunger, 
which led to the murder of the boy. Many persons can and do 
starve themselves to death—by abstinence from solid food; but 
is there any authentic record of any one of them having been 
able to resist. water ? 

Why should not ships’ boats carry hermetically sealed vessels 
of water as part of their permanent equipment under a Board of 
Trade Regulation P—I am, Sir, &c., C. F. W. 

[Brooks was thirsty too.—Ep. Spectator.] 


LORD DUFFERIN. 
[To tHE EpITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR ”’] 

Sm,—Why is Lord Dufferin so emphatically called an Irish- 
man? Is it because his lineal male ancestor crossed from 
Scotland to Ulster in the seventeenth century, and that ancestor 
and his descendauts carefully abstained from intermarrying with 
families of Irish descent? Is it because he has a property in 
that country, or is it because he has a seat in its Peerage? He 
may have been born in Ireland, and may have lived much on 
his estates ; but I cannot discover that he has any descent from 
any family of Irish origin. In the male line he is a Blackwood 
of a Scottish family which helped to colonise Ulster. His 
“Seize Quartiers” (i.e, his eight great-grandfathers and his 
eight great-granudmothers) are composed of the following per- 
sons, and among thein I fail to trace the Irish names we might 
reasonably expect :— 

1. Sir Robert Blackwood. 


Y 3. James Stevenson. } 
2. Joyce Leeson. 5) 

a 

J 


4. Anne Price. 
7. William Shirley. 
6. Mehetabel Nelson. 8. Frances Barker. 
9. Thomas Sheridan. 2 § 11. Thomas Linley. 
10, Frances Chamberlaine. § ( 12. oy 
Icannot discover the name of Mrs. Linley; as she lived at Bath’ 
and was buried at Wells, she was more probably of Somerset- 
shire than Irish descent :— 
13. John Callander. 2 § 15. Alexander MacDonnell 
14. Mary Livingstone. 5 (16. Anne Piuukett. 
Were the Sheridans of Milesian origin? If so, we are not 
helped, for if we abandon Lord Dufferin’s male descent, which 
is Scotch, we must be consistent and treat his mother’s descent 
similarly.—I am, Sir, &c., E. M. B. 
(On this principle, is anybody an Englishman? Was there 
ever an Irishman more distinctively Irish than Sheridan ?—Eb. 
Spectator } 


5. Robert Temple. 


(Earl of 
[ Antrim). 





CHRISTIANITY AND CASTE. 
LTo tue Epiror OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.’’ | 

Sir,—In response to Mr. Dyson’s letter in your last issue, I have 
been nearly all my life in India, in the Madras Presidency, and 
understand the following to be the facts :—The Lutheran Mis- 
sionary Society do not insist upon the renunciation of caste on 
the part of those whom they receive as Christians; the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel do not allow caste marks on 
the forehead, as i-dicative of Hindooism, or allow caste to be 
shown as it used to be somewhat offensively in claiming 
precedence in such matters as receiving the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper, but they do not absolutely insist 
upon the renunciation of caste as the Church Missionary 
Sosiety do, and’ as Mr. Dyson evidently thinks inevitable, 
looking upon caste in some respects as a social distinction with 
which they have no right to interfere. 

I have a recollection that there was a warm controversy ou 
the subject in Madras about twenty years ago between the 
Chureh Missionary and the Gospel Societies, and I think they 
took, and have since more or less maintained, the different views 
above stated. The Roman Catholics are more tolerant of caste 
even than the Lutherans.—I am, Sir, &c., F. 

{The Lutherans and High Churchmen doubtless defend them- 
Selves by the example of the earliest Christians, who undoubtedly 
received many Jews who, though fully believing in Christ and 


I believe that practically the first means hunger | : ¢ : : : 
pra : ~ | combe Churchyard, 1 wonder at my not having met with that 


i 


as those which have been advanced for the survivors | 





obeying his laws, were not prepared to give up their tribal 


| exclusiveness or their fancies about meats.—Ep. Spectator] 


RARE EPITAPHS. 
[To tne Eprror or THe “ Sprcrator. 


S1r,—Having many years ago culled qnaint epitaphs in Ilfra- 


sent you by Mr. Morris, on the authority of Mr. Mann, particu- 

larly as I had often heard it quoted as from a very different source. 

With a slight variation, the lines occur in Dibdin’s celebrated 

pantomime of Jfvtlier Goose, wherein Grimaldi (I think), as 

Sqnire Bugle, used to sing :— 

x * First wife’s dead ; 

There let her lie ; 
She’s at rest, 
And soam 1.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., 

Waimer Beach, Septenber Lith. Joun L. Roget. 
{To tus Epiror or THe “‘ Sprcrator.” 

Sirn,—I have not scen the following epitaphs among those 
which have appeared lately in your columns. You may think 
them sufficiently quaint to deserve publication :— 
“ Here lies Mary, the wife of John Ford, 
Ve 1oOpe ner souti has gone to the Lord ; 
We hope 1 has gone to the Lord 
3ut if for Hell she has changed this life, 
She had better be there than be John Ford’s wife.” 
This (date 1799), which appears in Mr. Ravenshaw’s book of 
“ Antiente Epitaphes,” is said by him to have been formerly at 
Potterne, in Wiltshire :— 
“ Here lies Robert Trowlup, 
Who made yen stones ruil up; 
VYhen death took his soul up, 
His body filled this hole up.” 
This is quoted thus by Surtees, in his “ History of the County 
of Durham,” as having been formerly on the tomb cf Robert 
Trollope (architect of the Town Hall, Newcastle, 1659), who was 
buried at Gateshead on December 11th, 1686. I have, however, 
reason to believe that this inseription still exists somewhere in 
the North. Can any of your readers tell me where? A wrong 
version appears in the Gentleman’s Mugazine for 1761—I am, 
Sir, &e., Marx Navier Trottors. 
176 Cromwell Road, S.W., September 1st. 
(To THE Epitor OF THE “ SpzcTaTor.’’ } 
Srr,—I think your correspondent, Mr. William Thornely, will 
find the epitaph he contributes to your columns iu an old popular 
poetic dialogue, entitled the “Messenger of Mortality; or, 
Life and Death Contrasted in a Dialogue Betwixt Death and a 
Lady.” (See J. H. Dixon’s “Ballads and Songs of the 
Peasantry.””) After the lady has said her last say in the 
dialogue, a verse follows by way of moral :— 
“Thus may we see the high and mighty fall, 
For cruel death shows no respect at all.” 
And the last four lines are :— 
“The grave’s the market-place where all men meet, 
Both rich and poor, as well as small and great ; 
If life were merchandise that gold could buy, 
The rich would live, the poor alone would die.” 

In the edition edited by the late Robert Bell, he observes that 
“the last four lines of the present copy of ‘ Veath and the 
Lady’ are found inscribed cn tomb-stones in village church- 
yards in every part of England. They are not contained, how- 
ever” (he adds) “in the broadside with which our reprint has 
been carefully collated.’—I am, Sir, &ce., 


King’s Lynn, September 1st. A. S. Pace. 


7 


To tue Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ | 
Srr,—A few years ago, I copied this epitaph from a mural 
tablet in the little old parish church of Minster, near Boscastle 
in Cornwall. I think it is more quaint than most :— 
“ Porty-nine years they lived as man and wife, 

And what’s more rare thus many without strife; 

She first departing, he a few weeks tried 

To live without her, could not, and so died. 

Both in their wedlock’s great Sabbatic rest, 

To be where there’s no wedlock ever blest, 

And having here a jubilee begun, 

They’re taken hence that it may ne’er be done.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., BE. J. K, 
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[To tHe Eprror OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’ | 
S1r,—I copied from the parish register at Yattendon, Berks, for 
1770, the following memorandum in the handwriting of the 
then rector, Dr. Bellasis :—*recd. 5s. & 3d., being the Fee of 
Wm. Hutchins for leave to place a Monument against the 
Church in Memory of his Son, full of absurdity.” The epitaph 
in question runs as follows :— 


‘Oh! Death, thy call was soon, 
Thy pains were smart, 
But I, prepared, 
was ready to depart 
In hopes to Heaven, there to sit 
with Saints and Angels bright, 
Singing Hallelujahs, 
In which I took delight.” 


I have also an old family paper with this inscription :— 
“On A Mr. PEcK. 
Here lies a Peck, which some men say 
Was first of all a Peck of clay ; 
This wrought with skill divine, while fresh, 
Became a curious Peck of flesh. 
Through various forms its Maker ran, 
Then adding breath made Peck a man ; 
Full fifty years Peck felt life’s troubles, 
Till death reliev’d a Peck of troubles ; 
Then fell poor Peck, as all things must, 
And here he lies,—a Peck of dust.” 
=I am, Sir, &c., 
College of Arms, September 15th. Epwarp BE.LAs!Is, 
a Lancaster Herald. 
[To rue Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—With reference to the epitaph published in your paper of 
Saturday, the 6th, as taken from Cleish parish church, Fife- 
shire, Mr. H. Young, the proprietor of Cleish Castle, Kinross- 
shire, writes to say that there is no stone bearing this inscrip- 
tion, but that it was written by the poet Burns, and that the 
right version is :— 
‘“ Beneath these stanes 
Lies Michie’s banes,’’ &c. 
—I an, Sir, &c., A. C. R. 
[To THE Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—May I be allowed to add a few ‘‘ Yankee” epitaphs to the 
entertaining list you so kindly publish PR— 
“JANE C. M. 
Here lies one who’s 
Life’s threads cut 
Assunder; she was 
Struck dead by a clop 
of thunder.” 


“Joun L. 
If there is a world above, he is in bliss ; 
If there is not, he made the most of this,” 
—I am, Sir, &e., 


New York City, U.S.A., September 2nd. M. L. Parsons. 








POETRY. 





SEPTEMBER. 
[‘‘ Avril, ’honneur et le ris De Cypris.”’] 


O GouveEN child of the year 
That is sere, 

With robe of gossamer twining; 

O month that walkest a maid, 
Unafraid, 

O’er meadows with dew-pearls shining ! 


Thy rippling laugh is the breeze 
In the trees, 

Thy voice is the starling calling ; 

Thy golden dower are the sheaves, 
And the leaves 

From wall and from woodland falling. 


The hills lie purple in haze 
All thy days, 
The cloud sleeps over its shadow ; 
As a ghost in raiment of white 
All the night 
The mist keeps watch o’er the meadow. 


The splendour thou hast, yet the spleen 
Of a queen; 





For oft when the woods are fairest, 

Thou darkenest heaven with a frown, 
And thy crown 

With a tempest of passion tearest. 


Yet hast thou a kindly hest, 
Wayward guest, 

And gently breakest the message, 

That days more niggard of light 
And the flight 

Of gathering swallows presage. 


O child of the summer past, 
Though the last, 
Yet dearest of all we find thee! 
Oh, stay with us, and by thy stay 
Keep away 
The hungering winter behind thee! 
F. W. B. 








BOOKS. 


—@—— 

BUCHNER’S “PROGRESS IN NATURE & HISTORY,”* 
Aw address delivered recently by the well-known author of 
“Force and Matter,” at a Sunday meeting of an institu. 
tion in Frankfort, has just been published, and it will be read 
with interest by those who feel curious to learn the character of 
the moral consolations and encouragements which Materialistic 
thinkers are prepared to offer in place of those which they take 
away. Thinkers of this school have for the most part declined 
to take upon themselves the office of the preacher. In his work on 
“Force and Matter,’ Dr. Biichner treated with much scorn 
the idea that he was under any obligation to show that 
his views were fitted to promote human welfare. If his theories 
were right, he said, they must be admitted, no matter what 
might be the results of admitting them. He added that as re- 
gards the question between his own views and those which they 
were intended to supersede, he might repeat the answer giver 
by Voltaire to those who found fault with him on similar 
grounds :—“ What? I have delivered you from the jaws of a 
wild beast that was devouring you, and you ask me what I will 
give you in its place ?” 

But notwithstanding his defiant disclaimer of any obligation to 
do so, he made a strenuous endeavour to set himself right with the 
public regarding the supposed injurious influence of his views. In 
the present brochure, he returns to the subject, but in a spirit of 
studied moderation which is in striking contrast with the fierce: 
aggressiveness of some of hisformer writings. The chief interest of 
the address appears to us to lie in the fact that the writer, who has 
been for more than thirty years the uncompromising Apostle of 
Materialistic Atheism, no sooner takes upon himself the office of 
preacher than he at once turns to those aspects of Nature and 
history which have no necessary connection with his negative 
creed. 

Progress is the magic word with which Dr. Biichner pro- 
poses to charm away the despondency which in so many quarters 
is falling upon the spirits of men. The new sciences, he says, 
disclose the presence of a law of progress alike in Nature and 
in history. The history of organic life on the world is a history 
of progress. Commencing about fifty millions of years ago, it 
has progressed with immense slowness in the earlier stages, but 
latterly with accelerated speed, until that which was originally 
not distinguishable from a plant has become man. He, of 
course, rejects the older theory of evolution which conceived of 
life as a ladder ascending by graduated steps from the lowest to 
the highest organisms, and accepts the Darwinian theory 
according to which life may be represented under the figure of 
a great tree whose trunk ever sends forth new branchesy 
and whose younger branches always overtop the elder. 
Dr. Biichner emphatically separates himself from those 
thinkers of his own school who see nothing but everlasting 
change without progress in the universe, and regard the view 
of a progress of life upon the earth as a “ well-meaning dream 
for which there is no evidence.” He fortities his own view by 
quotations from “the German Darwin,” Professor Haeckel, and 
from Professor Zittel, who affirms that it is impossible to point 
to a single branch of Nature’s great tree whose growth has been 
consistently downwards; and that no organism ever found its 








* Der Fortschritt in Natur und Geschichte im Lichte der Darwin’schen 
Theorie. Ein Vortrag gehalten in der Sonntags-Sitzung des Freien Deutschen 
Hochstifts in Frankfurt-a.-M. von Prof. Ludwig Buchner, Verfasser von “ Kraft 
and Stuff.” Stuttgart. 1884. 
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way back by the road by which it came. Dr. Biichner is to be 
congratulated on having delivered himself from the hideous 
nightmare of pessimistic materialism, and his own position 
makes him a much more effective preacher of cheerfulness to 
mankind. But by rejecting the view of eternal change without 
progress he has deprived himself of the only argument in favour 
of Atheism which would be unanswerable if it rested upon a 
foundation of fact. It is certainly not the Theist who has any 
reason to turn any from the great vision of the progress of life 
which modern science has disclosed. Dr. Biichner, it is true, 
maintains that the causes which have produced the progress are 
partly mechanical and partly accidental, and he refuses to see 
signs in this great progress either of plan or of intelligence; but 
he will find it hard to persuade unbiassed men that such causes 
have produced such a result. 

In history, no less than in Nature, Dr. Biichner finds progress. 
He is aware that there are formidable objections to his views; the 
present condition of Egypt, Persia, Mexico, and China, as com- 
pared with their condition at a very early period, shows that in 
some cases civilisation becomes stationary, and even progresses in 
a downward direction. But the lapseis only temporary and 
local. ‘Civilisations decay, but they are succeeded by others 
which carry on the cause of human progress to a bigher level. 
The older and lower branches of the tree decay, but younger 
branches and loftier take their place. 

We are entirely in accord with Dr. Biichner in regarding 
progress as the law of history, and such a view is emi- 
nently fitted to promote that serenity and hopefulness 
which are necessary to moral health. The view that 
the world is progressing only in evil, which is sometimes 
taught under the name of religion, is a more mischievous 
heresy than any of the metaphysical or theological heresies 
which have called forth so much commination. But our agree- 
ment with Dr. Biichner ends when he goes on to describe the 
causes which have impeded the course of human progress. He 
writes :—* We must not omit to notice that mankind would un- 
doubtedly have made greater intellectual progress, had it not 
been for the great retrograde movement which followed the 
downfall of the Roman Empire, and which was caused by 
that general spiritnal despondency which took hold of the 
minds of men, and by the fear so generally entertained 
of the speedy end of the world. Alas! we must admit 
that the grave consequences of this retrograde move- 
ment survive even to our day, and that the great and 
glorious ideas given to the world by Democritus, Epicurus, 
Lucretius Carus, Laotse, Confucius, and Buddha, were lost 
through the oppressive influence of a view of the world which 
rested upon spiritual foundations, and according to which the 
true goal of human endeavour is to be found in heavenly, rather 
than in earthly progress. Only in modern times have the great 
ideas of the ancient thinkers been revived; and it required Her- 
culean exertions on the part of unprejudiced thinkers to counter- 
act views deeply rooted in a past of fifteen or sixteen centuries.” 
It seems at first sight very plausible to say that men 
whose hopes are fixed upon another world will care little 
for the welfare of the present world, which they regard 
as imperfect and transitory. But it will not bear an appeal 
to history. A striking example of the contrary is found in 
the very period to which Dr. Biichner alludes. Never was 
human civilisation so nearly wrecked as in the period which 
followed the downfall of the Roman Empire. It was saved toa 
large extent by the Christian clergy, by whose labours the bar- 
barians were converted into law-abiding citizens, and the 
remains of antiquity preserved for after-times. They were able 
to perform these services mainly by their religious faith; for 
they retained their courage and serenity, and were able to labour 
for the cause of earthly progress because to them it was not 
everything, and they could look on the destruction of things 
human without experiencing the awful despair which over- 
whelmed their Pagan contemporaries. 

Dr. Biichner is not of the opinion that human progress has 
reached its limits. On the contrary, he believes that it is 
not improbable that this earth will become the Paradise which 
poets and seers have dreamed of it being in the past. As civilisa- 
tion advances, the rough and selfish qualities in man, which have 
been developed through a long struggle for existence, will gradu- 
ally disappear, and the great principle of the fature—mutual love 
and righteousness—will transform human society. In a word, he 
Says to men of the nineteenth century that they ought to be of 
good courage; for behind them lies a course of steady progress, 





before them the prospect of progress more rapid in its course, 
for all human progress proceeds at an accelerating pace, and more 
splendid. There are two thoughts, he admits, which are somewhat 
fitted to diminish our exultation in view of the splendid prospect. 
before the human race. The one is that progress cannot be 
eternal. Our earth is a planet, and, according to the discoveries 
of science, it is destined to be resolved into its original atoms, 
although its end will not come in the form of sudden destruction, 
but in the slow dying of old age. This thought will not, we 
imagine, greatly disturb Dr. Biichner’s readers, especially as he 
is so liberal with time that they will consider periods so vast as. 
very good substitutes for eternity. The other thought is much 
more serious. We shall not live to see the progress of the 
future. ‘“ Nevertheless,’ writes Dr. Biichner, “we may 
find a certain consolation or ‘elevation in the thought that. 
mankind is not destined to a stationary condition, but to a 
steady progress in knowledge and in action, and that we, by our 
lives and actions, are co-operating in bringing about this great 
consummation!” The smile with which most of us are disposed 
to receive this consolation is not, perhaps, altogether to our credit. 
Popular religion, especially in England, has dwelt so exclusively 
upon the duty of each individual looking after his own eternal 
welfare, that we have become unused to derive consolation from 
the thought of the welfare of the whole which was so consolatory 
to the higher spirits of antiquity. But the thought must lose 
much of its power when associated with Atheism. Dr. Biichner’s 
advice to us to rejoice in the prospect of a future Paradise from 
which we shall be excluded, reminds us of the counsels of those 
old divines who were accustomed to tell their hearers that it was 
their duty to glorify God, even if he sent them to hell. 


In his former writings Dr. Biichner complains bitterly of the 
accusations that have been made against the moral tendency of 
Materialistic opinions, as if all Materialists were certain to become 
“desperadoes and villains ;” and he asks whether it is wise for 
those who have been mainly responsible for religious persecu- 
tions and for religious wars to maintain that the goodness of 
opinions is to be tried by the results which they produce. In 
this complaint there is some justice. There is no evidence that 
those who profess his views are persons of specially depraved 
character; and many of them, from Epicurus downwards, 
have been distinguished by gentleness of character and purity 
of life. But were Dr. Biichner not so deeply prejudiced against 
the religious conception of life, he could hardly fail to see that 
such opinions put men at a serious disadvantage when they seek to 
restrain in themselves those rough and selfish features in human 
character which have been developed through the long 
struggle for existence. Dr. Biichner, as we have seen, has 
no low or Materialistic view of human progress. Advance 
in love and righteousness is the aim which he sets before 
men. But it hardly seems likely that the struggle for 
existence will be less severe in the future than in the past; 
indeed, with the growth of education it is probable that the 
number of candidates for the good things of the world will in- 
crease rather than diminish. The greatest benefactors of 
human society have ever been those who have been con- 
tent to accept less than their share, not from want of 
power to take it, but from a noble desire to aid the weak. 
Such men have set an example of self-denial which taugh$ 
contentment to the weak, and has often made the strong 
ashamed of their selfishness. These men have been for the most 
part under the influence of some form of religious faith; and 
they have not been slow to acknowledge that they owed their 
power of overcoming their eagerness for the good things of this 
world to their faith in a God who governs all, and to the con- 
sciousness that human life extends beyond the present scene. It 
is difficult to see from what quarter Materialism can derive 
motives which will be equally strong to enforce the lesson of 
self-abnegation. 





THE LAW-BREAKER.* 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 
We have seen how impossible it is to believe that Mr. Hinton, in 
the pages of The Law-Breaker, is simvly elaborating the truism 
that the highest life is one in which the impulses move 
spontaneously in the direction of right. He is evidently 
pleading for something which is at once more practical and 
more revolutionary than any such doctrine as this; and yet the 
mind, while it instinctively rejects such an exposition of Mr. 





* The Lau-Breaker and the Coming of the Law, By James Hinton, Edited bg 
Margaret Hinton, London: Kegan Paul, Trench and Co.” 
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Hinton’s thought as inadequate, recurs to it again and again, 
because it seems the only intelligible formula in which that 
thought can be put. We feel what Mr. Hinton really means 
rather than sce it, we apprehend it rather than comprehend it ; 
and a mere apprehension is a somewhat incommunicabl: thing. 

The application to life of the main principle of The Law- 
Breaker may perhaps be stated most broadly, and, therefore, 
most easily, in the following way :—Every passion of humanity 
has its use, and it exists essentially for use (i.c., service), 
and incidentally for delight. The moral history of man 
begins with a perfectly unrestrained exercise of passion, 
which is in itself a natural and healthy—or holy—thing, because 
only when passion is free can its task of service be fully per- 
formed. Gradually, however, the,self-element of pleasure, which 
is truly a mere thing by the way, is pursued as a final end, and 
service is ignored; so to escape the disintegration which is the 
inevitable result of this turning aside, man puts a restraint on 
the gratification of passion, which is falsely regarded as an evil 
thing per se. The restraint, while it ameliorates this phenomenal 
evil, intensifies and perpetuates that real evil of the withdrawal 
of passion from service, and brings in a law which is false and 
deadly because centred in the thought of pleasure, not in the 
thought of use. Life is thus divided between license, which is 
the pursuit of pleasure through passion, and asceticism, which 
is a putting away of pleasure by suppression of passion; and 
both these things are an apotheosis of self, which is worshipped 
alternately as self-pleasure and self-right. Modern society, 
therefore, in its indulgences and its restraints alike, is founded 
on the self-idea : its evils are the results which necessarily follow 
from forsaking the law of service, and they can only be swept 
away by bringing back the impulse to service, and emanci- 
pating passion from its restraints, that through the full 
indulgence of passion all ends of service may be fully 
and delightfully achieved. In order to this, the reformer 
of to-day—he_ who, like Christ, is moved by this impulse, 
an overmastering desire to do what is needed —will inevitably 
have to be what Christ was—a Law-Breaker; and it is not less 
inevitable that the laws he will feel most irresistibly impelled 
to break, will be the laws which to the best people of his time 
are most sacred, because the fullest embodiments of the false 
self-right which has come to be regarded as one with the true 
divine right. The mistake of man has been to localise right and 
wrong in “things ””—to say, “Itis right to do this and to refrain 
from that,” whereas the only true right is to be filled with a 
passion for service, for doing needful things, without regard to 
any outward law which says “Thou shalt” or “Thou shalt not.” 

Every sensitive reader will at once leap to the conclusion that 
thoughts such as these did not come to Mr. Hinton save in re- 
sponse to an appealing cry wrung from him by the pressure on 
his spirit of some hostile fact. That conclusion is just. There are 
indeed certain ideas which become living forces only in the pre- 
sence of living evils which they alone can destroy. To Mazzini 
mourning over his enchained Italy comes the living idea of 
nationality ; to Clarkson and Wilberforce, with the cry of the 
slaves ringing in their ears, come the living ideas of the unity of 
mankind and the right of every man to possession in himself: 
To Mr. Hinton, in like manner, in his walks through London by 
day and night, the sight of the degradation of women came 
first as an agony and then as what he held to be an inspiration. 
* Surely,’ he seems to have said to himself, ‘ this is not a necessity, 
for an evil necessity is the one incredible thing; and if not aneces- 
sity it is a result of something arbitrary, something in the man- 
made order of things which obstructs the flow of the great current 
of good.’ He remembered that Christ found the great obstruc- 
tion in the law of the Sabbath, which was the centre of Jewish 
religion, and asked, ‘Can it be that the obstruction now is the 
law of marriage, which is the centre of English morality 2’ This 
is the startling question which gives The Law-Breaker its 
ground of being; and what makes it so unsatisfactory, and even, 
in many ways, so painful a book, is the fact that while Mr. Hin- 
ton implicitly answers it in the affirmative, there is no attempt 
either to justify the answer or to define its scope. In spite of 
the reasons against quotation, we will extract one passage, 
which is at once fairly adequate as an exposition of his thought, 
and freer than many other passages from the risk of serious 
misapprehension. It may be necessary to remark that “ not- 
regard ”—one of Mr. Hinton’s pet phrases—may be considered 
as synonymous with either the noun “ selfishness ” or the adjec- 
tive “selfish.” Here it does adjective duty :— 


“Man tries first to have one thing (not-regard indulgence), and 
he cannot, and then he tries to have a different one (not-regard re- 








straint), and that he cannot also; though he meant the latter for 
all good, it will not be se, [ indeed, he honestly meant both to be for 
good.} ‘Thus, for example, in respect to women: there was the 
giving so many to that great man the king, secluding them with such 
honour in such beautiful palaces, with every sort of delight; what 
could have seemed more exquisite? Then there was one woman to 
be strictly to one man; what could have seemed more honourable, 
beautiful, just, than that? And nothing will do; each is a fresh 
evil. Whatever things he takes, all go one course; a course of evil 
too great to be endured. What does it mean? What but this: that 
man must have no need to have any thing; but be free for all. It 
meaus that what freedom implies must be achieved within him.” 
We think there are few readers with whom such a passage as 
this will leave any feeling but one of either mocking or mourn 
ful bewilderment. It would, perhaps, be easy enough for an 
ingenious person to put a meaning into it that would command 
general assent ; but what a series of poor truisms that meaning 
would be! The obviows meaning is that we are to put away the 
law of monogamy, as the Western world has put away the law 
of polygamy, and as, according to Mr. Hinton, Christ put away 
the law of the Sabbath; and we are to do this not to introduce 
any new law, but to bring in a reign of freedom in which re- 
generated man 1s to follow his impulses without restraint. But 
man is not regenerate; cannot be made so by merely being told 
that he ought to be so; and until he is so, the following of his 
impulses is the ruin of society. It is no use saying, ‘ Let 
service, not self, be your end, and the action is indifferent,’ when 
the moral state is such that, to many, acting for service does not 
seem even desirable; while, to many more, acting for service is 
not delightful, but a laborious duty. We feel ashamed of answer- 
ing Mr. Hinton by such commonplaces as these, because when we 
think we have answered the argument of a thoughtful man by a 
commonplace, we have, asarule, not touched it, but simply mis- 
apprehended it. This may, of course, be the case here; we can 
only plead that we have done our best; and at any rate it isa 
serious defect in any work dealing with practical ethics when it 
lends itself readily to misapprehension by a painstaking and 
not unsympathetic student. 

We prefer, however, to deal with Mr. THinton’s general principle 
rather than with the special question to which he applies it ; for 
we cannot but feel that there is something thoroughly un- 
healthy in the gratuitous opening of a discussion which is for the 
present closed by the moral instinct which Mr. Hinton himself 
would admit to be most trustworthy—the instinct of those in 
whom the passion for service is most strongly developed. And 
with regard to this general principle, we would remark that the 
moral regenerators of whom Christ is the type—the realised 
ideal—are most truly described as fulfillers and discoverers, 
not as breakers of law. Christ, indeed, distinctly said, “I 
am come, not to destroy, but to fulfil,’ by which we under- 
stand him to mean that his mission was not to put away law, 
but to enlarge its scope by raising it to a higher plane. His 
defence of himself against the Pharisees was not that he had a 
divine right to break the law of the Sabbath, but a divine call 
to keep it in the true way, not in the false way authorised by 
their traditions. Mr. Hinton takes the law of the Sabbath as a 
type of the laws which put a restraint upon service; Christ 
vindicates that law on the very ground that it was instituted 
for ends of service. Of course, we freely admit that the letter 
of a law, in those cases in which a law is only half moral and half 
arbitrary, must eventually be put aside, in order that the spirit 
of it may have free play; and this very putting aside of the 
Jewish Sabbath, the Sabbath of the Fourth Commandment, 
was accomplished by St. Paul. It is simply impossible, 
however, for any true moral law—that is, a law based on the 
constant nature and needs of man—to pass away. Doubtless, 
many of the laws by which the lives of men are ruled to-day are 
arbitrary laws, and are therefore destined to give way before 
the pressure of growing life; but surely some are in the truest 
sense moral, natural, inevitable, and therefore tinal. Man, 
though heir of the ages, enters into a poor inheritance if the 
ages have bequeathed nothing but provisional generalisations 
which are worn out before he comes into possession of them. 


Mr. Hinton’s view of the ideal life of man as a life in which 
impulse is perfectly free, because perfectly healthy and righteous, 
is, of course, the true one; but even in stating it he does 
injustice to the essential nature of law. Law to him always 
means restraint, and therefore the putting-away of restraint is 
the putting-away of law. But the recognition of law, even as 
restraint, is far. higher than the non-recognition of any 
restraining law at all; and besides, law does not pass from 
us when we lose the sense of its restraint; nay, it is 
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clearer and truer, for law has become a support instead of a 
fetter. “I delight in thy law; it is my meditation all the day,” 
is not the exclamation of a law-breaker or of one who chafes 
under galling restiictions. Indeed, the hunger for a clearly 
apprehended law of being is found to be strongest in those who 
have risen to a state in which they no longer stand in need of 
restriction, but who simply rejoice in the contemplation of a 
divine order, and in the knowledge that this order is reflected, 
faintly it may be, but still faithfully, in their own impulses and 
aspirations. We may find a fable of eternal significance in the 
story told by Joseph Kalonymos of Daniel Deronda’s grand- 
father, Charisi :— 

“When Daniel Charisi was a stripling, and I was a lad little above 
his shoulder, we made a solemn vow always to be friends. It was a 
saying of his, ‘Let us bind love with duty; for duty is the law of 
love; and Law is the nature of the Hternal.’ So we bound ourselves.” 

Tn a letter, recently published in these columns,* Canon Carter 
defended the vow taken by the Clewer Sisters by arguments 
identical with those urged above; and, within certain recog- 
nised limitations, his plea seems to us unanswerable. The man 
who stands highest is the man who feels most impelled to stretch 
out his hands to something higher than himself, and ‘who 
rejoices to find himself environed by God manifested in the 
beautiful necessity of law. So strong, indeed, will be his yearn- 
ing for the felt support of the Eternal, that he will paraphrase 
the striking saying of Voltaire, and exclaim, “ If there be not a 
moral law, we must invent one.” But there is no need for the 
hypothetical doubt. The conception of an ever-enduring law, 
the deep conviction that,— 

“ Our wills are ours, we know not how, 

Our wills are ours to muke them thine,” 
is wrought into the very nature of man. In the physical and 
the intellectual region, life and activity manifest themselves in 
form, and as life rises, form becomes richer and more complex. 
It would indeed be strange if in the moral and spiritual region 
life should” prove its growth by denuding itself of form, and 
that the climax of its being skould be the achievement of form- 
lessness. There is a difference that is more than a difference of 
words between the ideal law-breaker and the ideal law-keeper, 
between freedom from law and freedom in law; between realis- 
ing in ourselves all moral possibilities of Godhead, and having 
God still above and beyond us, an Infinite Holiness, whose 
nature is the law of our being, and to which our true being is 
an eternal approximation. 

Wehave stated some of the grounds on which it is impossible 
for us to follow the author of The Law-Breaker in his dangerous 
search after some new truth which shall be as a light in our 
present darkness. It seems to us that he, like knights of old, 
going on another, if not a nobler quest, has sometimes followed 
“wandering fires,” and, perhaps, been “lost in the quagmire.” 
Yet not the less do his passion and his pursuit possess us as we 
are possessed by the image of the older Galahad; and if he 
missed the true vision, as we believe he did, he certainly did 
not miss the true inspiration and aspiration of human service. 


‘Sometimes, perhaps, his faith failed, and he was tempted to 


make haste,—to rebel against the Divine patience of Him 


-who does not hasten, because he sees the end from the begin- 


ning, and the consummation of all things in Himself. But the 
faith returned, and to him came the vision of hope that inspired 
the words we quote for the second time :—‘ It is by the failure 
of some that others succeed; and through my very foolishness, 
perhaps, there shall come a better success to others, perhaps 


-more than any cleverness or wisdom of mine could have 


wrought.” 


MISS TOMMY.+ 
Wuen Mrs. Craik writes in her best and happiest mood—and she 
has thus written in this her latest volume—a new story from 
her pen can never be anything but welcome. A uniformly 
strong writer she has never been, though, if our memory serves 
us, there was some very vigorous work in A Life for a Life; 
but her novels have always had a special individual charm, 
Which alinost every reader feels without being able to analyse 
it. It lies, we think, in a certain old-fashioned daintiness and 
refinement, which has, in addition to its own delightfulness, the 
delightfulness of pleasant unfamiliarity. This is what Mr. 
Pater would call the “ peculiar quality’ of her art; and Miss 
Tominy—though too slight in construction to be as popular 


* Spectutcr, August 2nd, 1884, page 1015, 
t Miss Tommy: a Medieval Romance. By the Author of ‘John Halifax, 
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as some of its many predecessors—is very characteristic, and 
to us very attractive, because in its pages this quality is so 
noticexbly manifest, so uncomplicated with other qualities which 
are not in the same way a personal possession. 

The sub-title of this little story, which is all told in a single, 
somewhat slender volume, recalls one character of the slow and 
simple days to which Mrs. Craik’s art belongs. They were not 
“intense” days; in them a trivial fancy or a small pleasantry 
went further than it goes now; and to us in our sophistication 
the joke of calling Miss Tommy “a medizval romance” seems 
rather too thin to be worthy of a place upon a title-page. It 
has the further demerit of being actually deceptive, for the book 
is not at all the kind of thing which we are wont to call a 
romance, and the “ medieval” means nothing but that the story 
concerns itself mainly with the quiet loves and sorrows and joys 
of two middle-aged, indeed, rather elderly people, rather than 
with the stormier youthful passions which form the stock-in-trade 
of the ordinary writer of fiction. So far, indeed, from being a 
romance, Miss Tommy is hardly even a novel; it is little more 
than an exquisitely sympathetic study of a single situation 
the revelation of a love which for years has been a sacred secret, 
at a time when the day of love’s warm delights has long been 
left behind, and only its tranquil joys remain. 


The entire interest of the book is centred in two figures, that 
of Miss Thomasina Trotter—or, as she is always called, Miss 
Tommy—the sweet, unselfish, kindly old maid, who thirks that 
she has lived her own life, and is content to live on in other 
and younger lives, and that of Major Gordon, who, after years 
of hard service in India, returns home that he may rest.awhile 
before the end comes,—poor, and somewhat proud, and a little 
sad, as an old and lonely man will feel when he knows that the 
doom of blindness is coming upon him, but always gracious, and 
chivalrous, and tender, with a touch of that old-world formal 
courtliness which gives the final charm to honourable and 
beautiful old age. The other few personages are realisable 
enough, but are, as they are doubtless meant to be, compara- 
tively uninteresting ; they are sketched into the picture with the 
rapid dexterity of a practised hand, but are, after all, little more 
than a part of the background against which the forms of Miss 
Tommy and the Major stand out in delicate relief. 

Miss Tommy is a presentation of a thing which is probably 
less rare than cynical writers and talkers would have us believe— 
a life-long constancy. A young girl, living like Elaine a secluded 
life in her father’s house, meets there the bright, high-minded 
young soldier who is her Lancelot, and “loves him with the 
love which is,” not “ her doom,” but rather her benediction-—— 
the one thing which, as the years creep on, keeps her heart 
stili young, and open to all human sympathy. Young 
Gordon knows nothing of the gift that has been in secret laid 
at his feet; to him the shy maiden of seventeen is but a 
child ; and his mind and heart are occupied, for he thinks that 
he has found the ideal of his imagination elsewhere. So he 
goes to India, taking with him the wife of his choice, and soon 
finds that he has made a terrible mistake, but suffers silently 
like a brave, Christian soldier, Six months before the story 
begins death has broken the fetters which were not less galling 
because worn so patiently; and he comes back to England to 
be met the moment his foot touches English ground by the 
woman whose heart has cherished his image all these years. 
He does not know her, has, indeed, never given a moment to the 
little girl to whom he had said good-bye without a thought that 
the good-bye was more to her than to him; but it is pleasant 
to him to meet a friendly face, and to hear a voice whose tones 
recall the time when life for him was full of hope and happiness. 


It is at this point that the action, such as it is, of Mrs. 
Craik’s “medixval romance” really begins. The reader 
who comes fresh from a banquet spiced with the fiery 
condiments of the local circulating library, is likely to feel it 
insipid and to declare that he “sees very little in it;” but to 
him or her whose palate is unspoiled the book will have a 
distinct flavour at once pleasant and delicate, and there will be 
a fine human charm in the story of the loves of a tired old 
soldier and a quiet old maid.’ It is a story with no quick move- 
meut of any kind, and even the revelation which we know must 
come some day, seems to advauce with almost provoking slow- 
ness, though when it comes it is so prettily pathetic that it is- 
worth waiting for. Miss Tommy and the poor half-blind Major 
have been on the top of Dover Cliff together, and he, without 
knowing it, has said something which has touched her very 
keenly—with the keenness of a painful joy. It has been cold 
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on the cliff, and the chill and the agitation together have been 
too much for the fragile little frame. The doctor orders her to 
bed, and when there she says that she must see her old friend 
for five minutes. He obeys her summons :— 


*¢T sent for you,’ she said, for Uncle Gordon seemed too much 
moved to utter a word ; ‘ because the doctor has told me I should not 
‘be able to see any one for some time, and I thought I should like to 
see you again in case—in case—. Not that it much matters, but one 
never knows.’ He started.—‘ You do not mean that ? oh, no—no— 
no! It was the chill on the cliff-top, and I brought you there. It is 
I that have killed you.’—‘ Not in the least,’ she answered, strongly 
and firmly. ‘You must never imagine such—such utter nonsense, 
you know; on the contrary,’ changing her little laugh into earnest- 
ness, ‘something you said there will make me happy, would have 
made me happy for all my days tocome. I wanted to tell you so.’ 
She paused, but he said nothing. She went on, ‘Once you asked me 
if I had had a happy life. No, not very. But I have tried to make 
the best of it, as everybody can.—‘I wish to God I had done so, 
too !’—‘ You have,’ she answered eagerly, ‘indeed, you have; I know 
it. You thought I knew nothing; but I knew everything, and have 
known it all along. And I say you have done all you conld, in all 
ways. It has been a comfort to me for years and years to feel this— 
to think that there was somewhere in the world, even if ever so far 
away, @ man so good as you.’ She spoke with difficulty, and with 
long pauses between, but distinctly and firmly, as people speak on 
their deathbeds, when they have ceased to hope anything, or fear 
anything. He could not see her face, but she could see his, and I 
was glad she could. ‘Now, my friend’ (as she now and then called 
him, though generally nothing but Major Gordon) ‘now you must 
go.’—‘ Presently. One word. You are not so very ill? You will 
try to get better ?—‘Oh, yes, I will try,’ speaking in the soothing 
tone which one uses to a child—not unneeded, he being utterly un- 
manned. I rose, for I felt he must-go.—‘ Good-bye, then, just for 
to-day,’ he muttered.—‘ Good-bye.’ And lifting her hand, he would 
have kissed it, but she drew him nearer to her, and, putting both her 
arms round his neck with unutterable tenderness, she kissed him on 
the forehead and on the poor blind eyes.—‘ All my life, all my life !’ 
she murmured, with a smothered passion almost like that of youth. 
‘They kissed one another once more, solemnly and lingeringly, as if 
for an eternal farewell, and then I led him out of the room.” 


This is the climax of the story, but not quite the end. That 
end, like the beginning, and like all that comes between, is a 
piece of fine and truthful imaginative work, rendered with 
winning and exquisite delicacy and beauty. In the course of 
a long and honourable literary career, Mrs. Craik has produced 
nothing more faultless, and hardly anything, we think, which is 
fuller of captivating grace and unstrained pathos than this 
sketch of the loving and loveable Miss Tommy. 





HISTORY OF ENGLISH STATE EDUCATION.* 
“THERE is no Protestant country in the world where the edu- 
cation of the poor has been so grossly and infamously neglected 
as in England.” So, in 1806, wrote Sydney Smith, in the 
course of his smart defence of Joseph Lancaster, who, he said, 
“had lately given to the world new and striking lights upon the 
‘Subject of Education, and come forward to the notice of his 
country by spreading order, knowledge, and innocence among 
the lowest of mankind.” Probably no present-day writer on 
the history of English education would echo these words of 
Smith in praise of Lancaster and his system. The plan of 
teaching by monitors, as to the priority in inventing which 
there was such a fierce controversy between his partisans and 
those of Dr. Andrew Bell, resulting in the formation of the 
rival British and Foreign and National Societies, is one of the 
exploded superstitions, or at least one of the abandoned methods, 
-of education. The true service that Bell and Lancaster per- 
formed to the cause of national education consists in their 
having directed public attention to the “gross and infamous 
neglect” of it. Even that service, Mr. Craik, the author of the 
little manual on State Education before us, shows to have 
been by no means unqualified, for the national energy which 
these well-meaning and earnest men evoked was, to’a large 
extent, wasted in sectarian controversy. No better proof of this 
can be afforded than the fate of the Bill—which may be said to 
be the first English State Education measure of the century— 
that the enlightened Mr. Whitbread, grandfather of the pre- 
sent Member for Bedford, introduced into the House of Com- 
mons the year after Sydney Smith had used the plain language 
we have quoted. It is thus that Mr. Craik tells its story :— 

“In 1807 Mr. Whitbread introduced a Bill for the establishment of 
parochial schools through the agency of local vestries who were em- 
‘powered to draw on the rates for the purpose. The House of Com- 
‘mons accepted the Bill, but it was thrown out in the House of Lords. 
Alarmist arguments to a certain extent prevailed ; the fear that rates 


locally administered might lead to a disturbance of religious land- 
marks; the possible danger to society of a secular system of educa- 





* The State in Relation to Education. By Henry Craik, M.A. Oxon. f 
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tion ; the timidity which revolution in France and its memories had 
bred—all had some influence in making men pause before they 
accomplished the work. It is impossible now to say what might 
have been the result of a State system introduced thus early, and 
with the machinery proposed. Possibly the religious disputes that 
afterwards arose might have been avoided, and the State machinery 
might have settled down more quietly to its work, But it is at least 
curious to note that in 1807, the beginning suggested for legalised 
operations was a compulsory local rate,—that which in the result 
came only as a supplement to the action of the central authority 
which was accepted, sixty years afterwards, with misgivings by 
many, and which even then was fenced round by many safeguards.” 

This curious little bit of forgotten Parliamentary history teaches 
three things. In the first place, a House of Commons is shown 
to have been wiser than the House of Lords, even before those 
fifty years, to its misdeeds during which the present assailants 
of the Upper Chamber confine themselves. In the second 
place, an unreformed House of Commons is revealed as in point 
of ideas in advance of more than one of its reformed successors. 
In the third place, enlightened ideas and enlightened men alike 
are proved to be powerless unless they have with them “ those 
social forces” which, Mr. Gladstone said in the first of the 
Reform crises in which he has played the foremost part, “ move 
on in their might and majesty, and which the tumult of our 
debates does not for a moment impede or disturb,” and which 
yet must work through such debates. 

Happily, little need be said of this excellent manual by way 
of literary or other criticism. Mr. Craik occupies an important 
post in that Scotch Education Department which supervises 
the best educational work of a primary kind (in the Scotch Act, 
by the way, the phrase is “public,” not “primary,”) done in the 
Three Kingdoms. This fact is a sufficient guarantee, both 
of his knowledge and of his impartiality. It is unnecessary, 
too, to say of the author of The Life of Swift that he can write 
clear and academic English. Mr. Craik, having a direct narra- 
tive to tell, tells it without turning to the right hand or to the left, 
We could, indeed, have wished that Mr. Craik had, towards the 
close of his book, dealt with two matters to which he alludes 
in his preface—that he had compared English and Scotch 
national education with that given on the Continent and in the 
United States,and that he had shown how best the present system 
can be developed, especially in “the extension of the influence 
of the State to secondary education, already accepted in Scot- 
land, and likely soon to occupy attention as regards England.” 
On this latter point we should say that Mr. Craik has strong 
views, as, indeed, has every Scotchman who takes an interest 
in educational matters. i 

That is the most interesting portion of Mr. Craik’s story 
which deals with the history of English national dealings with 
Education up to the Act of 1870. When it is remembered 
that the movement for entrusting the State with any control 
over elementary education is less than a century old, when, 
above all, it is considered that the annual Treasury grant for 
education was in 1833, on its introduction, only £20,000, and 
devoted to school buildings, we should be surprised rather that 
the progress made has been so rapid, than that it has been so 
slow, and that the once terrible religious difficulty should look 
like “the baseless fabric of a vision.” It should not be forgotten 
that little more than a generation served to establish school in- 
spection, training colleges, the pupil-teacher system, and educa- 
tional grants. Between the abortive attempts at legislation by 
Mr. Whitbread in 1807, and by Lord Brougham in 1820, and 
the Act in 1870, the most important stages in our educational 
history were the establishment of an annual Treasury grant in 
1833; its increase to £30,000 in 1839, coupled with the com- 
pulsory inspection of every school in receipt of grant; the 
Education Minutes of 1846, permanently establishing grants 
for school maintenance, inspection, and normal schools; the 
Royal Commission of 1858; and Mr. Lowe’s Revised Code of 
1860, with its immortal payment by results. The Commission 
of 1858 did a most important work. It definitively proved the 
superiority of State-aided over other schools, and it revealed, as 
by a flash of lightning, the educational nakedness of the land. 
Rather curiously, as we may now think, the Commission pro- 
nounced against compulsion. Out of a population of twenty 
millions, two and a half were reported to be at school, or 1 child in 
7°7, as against 1 in 627 in Prussia, 1 in 8°11 in Holland, and 1in9 
in France. “But it must be remembered,” says Mr. Craik, 
‘that there was no test either of regular attendance or of the 
efficiency of the schools.” But on the condition of inspected 
schools, especially on the lower classes in them, the Commission 
shed a light, as to the character of which there could be 10 
doubt :— 
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“ Here are two written answers, obtained from children of average 
intelligence in an inspected schoul in 1855, to the questions, ‘ What 
is thy duty towards God ?’ and ‘ What is thy duty towards thy neigh- 
bour ?’—‘ My duty toads God is to bleed in Him, to fering and to 


loaf withold your arts, withold my mine, withold my sold, and with. 


my sernth, to whirchp and give thanks, to put my old trash in Him, 
to call npon Him, to onner His old name and His world, and to save 
Him truly all the days of my life’send...... My dooty toads my 
nabers, to love him as thyself, and to do to all men as I wed thou 
ghall and to me; to love, onner, and suke my farther and mother; to 
onner and to bay the Queen and all that are pet in a forty under her; 
to smit myself to all my gooness, teaches, sportial pastures and 
marsters.’ ” 

The story of the triangular political duel that ended in Mr. 
Forster’s Act of 1870, of Lord Sandon’s Act of 1876, and of 
Mr. Mundella’s of 1880, which gave artistic completeness to the 
original Act, so far as compulsory attendance is concerned, is so 
familiar as not to require repetition. Mr. Craik, when retelling 
it, shows no little skill in steering between the rocks of sectarian 
dispute. He has evidently found a congenial task in narrating 
the history of Scotch educational progress, but that also is now 
tolerably well known, even on this side of the Border. It may, 
however, serve a practical purpose to state in Mr. Craik’s clear 
and necessarily authoritative language, some points of difference 
between the two countries, as regards elementary education :— 

“As the law now stands, Scotland is in advance of England 
as regards compulsion. In both countries the principle of com- 
pulsory attendance is now universal; but in Scotland its enforce- 
ment rests solely with School Boards, in England with School 
Boards or school-attendance committees. The same _ general 
procedure is open in both countries to prove neglect on the 
part of the parent; and in both countries the efficacious and 
certain means of dealing with careless parents by means of an 
Attendance Order, may be resorted to. Between the ages of 
five and ten years no child in either country can be received into any 
employment, nor is he allowed to be without education. When the 
child is between the ages of ten and thirteen, he may in England be 
taken into half-time employment, only provided that he pass the 
standard fixed by the bye-laws of his district for partial exemption 
from school attendance. In Scotland a child between these ages 
may be taken into half-time employment, only provided that he pass 
the third standard—that being fixed for the whole country. There 
temains the case of children between thirteen and fourteen. In 
England half-time employment is open to such children, either on the 
strength of the standard of proficiency or previous attendance pre- 
scribed by the Act of 1876, or on the strength of that fixed by the 
bye-laws of the district, or under the provisions of the Factory and 
Workshop Act. In Scotland a child between thirteen and fourteen 
‘cannot have half-time employment without the third standard certi- 
ficate, just as in the case of the child between ten and thirteen. So 
far as the Education Acts are concerned, full-time employment seems 
to be open to any child over ten, as soon as he has passed in Scotland 
the fifth standard, and in England the standard, whatever it may be, 
which has been fixed by the bye-laws of his district. It may bea 
matter of some difficulty to raise the standard beyond the fifth; but 
unquestionably there is much hardship in the case of a clever, but it 
may be physically weak, child, who passes the fifth standard at the 
age of ten or eleven, and is then thrown into full-time employment. 
For such a child, two or three years of school would often be more 
nseful, and the strain of early employment more hurtful, than to the 
duller, but physically stronger, child.” 


HABITS OF FRENCH AUTHORS.* 


Wuen the hours of factory folks are regulated by law, and it is 
proposed to limit the hours of shop employés in like manner, 
and rehouse the poor at the expense of the State, it is perhaps 
only right that the woes and wants of workers with the pen 
should receive the attention of a curious and benevolent public. 
For these reasons, and for the instruction and guidance in 
matters sanitary of those whom it may concern, Dr. Riart 
(name of happy omen) has written a book to which he gives the 
not very felicitous title (when rendered into English) of Hygiene 
du Cabinet de Travail. The advice he offers is given in a 
Pleasant vein; and though all his observations have not the 
charm of novelty, they may be read with profit, for they remind 
us of many things which we are apt to forget; and we are glad 
to learn that the first edition of the work met with a favourable 
reception from all,—“ authors, littérateurs, savants, doctors, 
hygienists, writers for the Press, scientific and literary, French and 
foreign.” There can be little doubt, moreover, that brain-workers 
either give too little care to their health, or that their profession 
1s peculiarly unfavourable to long life. According to a table 
Cited by Dr. Riart—based, of course, on French experience—the 
Proportion per cent. of theologians who reach their seventieth 
year is forty-two, of agriculturists forty, of artists twenty-eight, 
of “ professors ’—including literary men—twenty-seven, and of 
Physicians (who are at the very bottom of the list) twenty-four. 








* Hygiéne du Cabinet de Travail. Par le Docteur A. Riart. Paris: J. B. 
Balliére et Fils, 





Thus, next to doctors, writers and thinkers are the least given 
to longevity. We mark the distinction, because every writer is 
not necessarily a thinker; but we disclaim all responsibility for 
the exclusion of theologians from the category of brain-workers. 
Save in this table, they are not mentioned from the beginning of 
the book to the end. 

Some of Dr. Riart’s suggestions, though undeniably excel- 
lent, sound like counsels of perfection; to many a busy brain- 
worker they may seem almost ironical. For instance, he tells 
us that, “meant for meditation,” the study, or the cabinet de 
travail, ought to be removed from all influences that make 
against concentration of mind. The impressions of outside, the 
noises of the streets, the house, or the neighbourhood, should 
not penetrate and bring trouble therein. From this point of 
view, the study is better placed in a large and airy court than in 
a street; better in a garden than inacourt. There are cabinets 
de travail, otherwise everything that could be desired, which 
a paved street or a noisy neighbourhood renders unfit for 
habitation. 


Quite true, Dr. Riart, yet there be many cabinets—at any 
rate, in London—incessantly exposed to these inflictions, and 
even to some that are worse, without being otherwise everything 
that could be desired, cabinets which must be inhabited, and 
where close, hard work has to be done, day after day and night after 
night, noise or no noise. Nevertheless, the author’s directions will 
doubtless be found useful by the fortunate few who can choose 
a study to their taste, remote from the distractions of the streets. 
He advises about everything—position, exposition, neighbour- 
hood, aeration, ventilation, daylight, and evening-light, curtains, 
carpets, furniture, and all else that concerns the comfort and 
health of men of letters. The room should be large, well lighted 
and ventilated, and, contrary to the opinion generally received in 
England, with an eastern exposure. “ Exposed to the east,” he 
says, “the cabinet de travail receives the rays of the morning 
sun, which bring salubrity, and that moral impression so 
favourable to the working of the mind and the hatching 
and precision of ideas.” The artificial light which Dr. 
Riart prefers to all others is that of an oil lamp, 
and for heating purposes he recommends wood and an 
open fireplace. His remarks about diet and exercise are very 
sensible, the pity is that they are not more generally followed. 
The studious man, who wants to reach his seventieth year, 
will eat moderately, and at fixed hours. He will remember 
that it is not in accordance with the fitness of things that 
two organs so important to the human economy as the 
stomach and the brain should be in full activity at the same 
time. “They cannot, without injury to all, bring into opera- 
tion the life, the blood, the nervous system, and require for each 
exclusively all the forces of the organism.” Hence, every full 
meal should be followed by an interval of repose, of diversion, 
and of recreation, either within doors or without. For the man 
of the cabinet physical exercise is “imperatively necessary.” 
Moving little, his digestion is slow and painful, his circulation 
inactive and imperfect, his respiration incomplete and insuffi- 
cient. Yet while exercise is so necessary, too much of it is 
bad. Nothing can be worse than to take violent physical exer- 
cise by way of counteracting the effects of prolonged mental 
labour. In addition to its other evil consequences, it 
causes fatigue and an excitement unfavourable to study, 
creates an immoderate appetite, and renders necessary 
“an abundant alimentation.” But to overcharge the stomach 
is not the way to lighten intellectual effort. One of the 
worst results of much head work is short-breathing—*“ for- 
getting to respire,” as Dr. Riart puts it. “The inspirations are 
incomplete, and do not call into action the superior part of the 
lungs. The thoracic cap does not dilate in all the amplitude of 
its dimensions. The quantity of oxygen which enters the lungs 
is much below the normal quantity ; the products of oxydation 
and combustion are left behind. In a word, sedentary life re- 
duces the pulmonary function to a third, even a fourth of its 
normal activity.” This tendency may, in great measure, be 
counteracted by occasionally raising the arms, expanding the 
chest, drawing in a deep breath, and well emptying the lungs. 

It is rather amusing to find that, while the author recom- 
mends daily ablution as a means of preserving health, he sug- 
gests that few literary men have time for tubbing. This pro- 
bably arises from the rarity of baths, and even of a regular 
water service in most French houses, so that people who want 
anything more than a sponge-down must make a special journey 
for the purpose. 


+ 
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The parts of Hygitne du Cabinet that wiil be found most 
interesting by the general reader are probably the anecdotes 
about French literary men and the accounts of their manner of 
life. One of the most astonishing instances of what may be 
achieved by regular systematic labour is afforded by the example 
of Littré, author of the celebrated dictionary which bears his 
name. The work itself, for which he must have been, so to 
speak, especially educated, occupied thirteen years and two 
months, and the “copy,” without the supplement, counted 
415,636 pages. The rules for the regulation of his life were so 
planned as to give the least possible time to “the current re- 
quirements of existence.” By sacrificing every sort of super- 
fluity, he contrived to have a town house and a country house. 
In the latter, at Menil-le-Roi, he was in a quasi-solitude, and 
could dispose of his hours as he liked :— 

“*T rose at eight o’clock,’ he wrote, ‘very late you will say for so 
busy a man. Wait! While my bedroom, which was also my study, 
was being put to rights, 1 went downstairs, taking with me some 
work. It was in this way that, among other things, I wrote the 
preface to my dictionary. I had learnt from Chancellor 
d’Aguesseau not to neglect seemingly useless moments. His 
unpunctual wife often made him wait for dinner. One day 
he gave her a book with the words, “Here is the work of 
before dinners.” At nine o’clock I returned to my room, and 
corrected proofs until luncheon time. At one o’clock I was again at 
my desk, and there until three I wrought for the Journal des Savants, 
which had elected me in 1855, and for which I was anxious to provide 
my regular contributions. From three to six I-worked at the dictionary. 
At six we had dinner, which was always ready, for my wife did not 
resemble Madame d’Aguesseau. An hour later I was again at the 
dictionary. ‘The first stage took me to midnight, when all the house- 
hold went to bed. The second took me to three o’clock, when, as a 
rule, my daily task was done. If not I went on, and more than once, 
when the days were long, I have put out my lamp and continued my 
work by the light of the rising sun. But three o’clock was generally 
the hour at which I laid down my pen, and put everything in order, 
not for the morrow, for the morrow was already come, but for my 
next day’s work. My bed almost touched my desk, and in a moment 
I was there. Habit and regularity had overcome all tendency to ex- 
citement of the brain; 1 slept as soundly as a man of leisure, and 
rose at eight o’clock, the wakening hour of many idlers. In the city 
I was less regular. There were comings and goings, and unforeseen 
interruptions. But in the evening I became my own master; my 
nights belonged to me, as at Menil-le-Roi, and I employed them in 
exactly the same way.’ ” 

Not a few literary men will envy Littré’s facility for sleep, 
insomnia being the great trouble of wielders of the pen; but it 
should be remembered that his work, besides being regular, 
made no calls on his invention or imagination. No poet or 
novelist could labour at his vocation sixteen or seventeen hours 
a day without impairing his power of sleep and incurring grave 
danger to his health. 

Scribe was another glutton for work. He rose every morning 
at five, and did not quit his desk until midday; but though he 
resumed his pen at a later hour, he varied his work by inter- 
views with actors, visits to the theatre, and watching rehearsals. 
In his case, at least, severe literary labour did not prove in- 
compatible with length of life. He reached three score and ten, 
and in the forty years of his literary career produced 345 pieces, 
comprising 897 acts; wrote more than a hundred thousand 
verses, and gained, it is said, nearly three million francs. 
Thiers and Dufaure also did great things by dint of method and 
hard labour; but in all these instances, method—which simply 
means the efficient utilisation of time—was more than half 
the battle. A desultory writer may do good work, but he can 
never be a great producer. 

A writer who yields to none of his contemporaries either in 
the quantity or the quality of his work, albeit Dr. Riart makes 
no mention of him, is Llisée Reclus. He is at present engaged 
on his great Géographie Universelle, which has occupied him 
eight years, and will probably occupy him as many more. He 
produces a number every week, a volume every year, and has 
never yet missed being up to time. He begins his daily task 
at seven in the morning, and, save a few short intervals for 
meals and exercise, keeps hard at work until eight in the even- 
ing. He is a very moderate eater, takes little animal food and 
no wine, and to his abstemious habits he probably owes his 
excellent health and capacity of sleep, for he is a man of slight 
frame, and by no means robust. His powers of assimilation 
and acquisition are extraordinary. He seems to forget nothing, 
and is always ready to undertake anything, whether it be learn- 
ing Russian in order the better to write his article on Russia, 
or making a journey to Syria in search of materials for his 
chapter on Asia Minor. 

It would thus appear that the most valuable quality a man of 
letters can possess is method, and as most men of letters (ex- 





cluding from the category daily journalists) can dispose of their 
time as they think fit, it is their own fault if they are not 
methodical. The great thing is to get a good start; for, as Dr, 
Riart rightly observes, “ morning work is both the easiest and 
the most profitable, and, depending as it does upon ourselves, it 
can be the most regular. To acquire the habit of working be 
times is both wise and salutary. Two hours’ work, before fatigue 
and worry begin to trouble our minds and disturb our ideas, are 
a hundred times more fruitful than the same time given to work 
in the evening after the labours of a well-filled day.” 

The Hygitne du Cabinet, besides abounding in useful hints 
and good advice, is amusing, and even, on occasion, witty ; it 
may be read with advantage, as well by slaves of the pen ag 
by all who take an interest in their welfare and their ways. We 
cannot do better than conclude this notice of an excellent 
book by citing a verse of Boileau, with which Dr. Riart very 
appropriately illustrates his remarks on what he calls the 
promenade hygiénique :— 

“Tantdt un livre en main, errant dans les prairies, 
J’occupe ma raison d’utiles réveries ; 
Tantét, cherchant la fin d’un vers que je construi, 
Je trouve au coin d’an bois le mot qui m’avait fui.” 
Jean Jacques Rousseau had the same idea when he said that “to 
rouse his mind he had need to move his body.” 





A RUSSIAN TOUR THROUGH CHINA.* 

TuEse two volumes are sufficiently. interesting to make ita 
matter of regret that they did not see the light sooner, for the 
reader must bear in mind that they refer to a period of ten years 
ago, when China was still suffering from the effects of the great 
Mahommedan rebellion in the North-West, and when the task 
of reconquering the Central Asian provinces had little more 
than commenced. As the translator does not give any details 
about the journey, it may be well to state in the beginning 
that the travels of Colonel Sosnofisky and his companions 
in the year 1874 were considered remarkable, that they 
formed the subject of a paper in the Geographical Society’s 
Journal, although the details have been left for ultimate pub- 
lication by Mr. Piassetsky and Miss Jane Gordon Cumming, 
Those details come rather under the head of interesting 
travel, than under that of solid information as to the con- 
dition of China and her people. At the same time, the careful 
reader will not fail to gather much fresh information. from it 
which far more pretentious works would fail to convey. Miss 
Gordon Cumming has done her part in a singularly able manner, 
and Mr. Piassetsky should esteem himself fortunate in having 
found so competent a translator. The English narrative reads 
with remarkable ease, and a large number of engravings invest it 
with additional interest, and bring before the reader some of 
the least known aud most interesting parts of China. 

The interest of these volumes consists in those passages 
which throw a brighter light than can be found elsewhere on 
the ways and peculiarities of the Chinese people. These are not 
few in number, and it would be impossible to quote a tithe of 
those we have marked for quotation as containing some informa- 
tion that, after a tolerably extensive perusal of Chinese litera- 
ture, we had not come across in any other book of travels. But 
our notice of these volumes will mainly consist in directing 
attention to those passages rather than to following the fortunes 
of the Russian travellers in their tour across Siberia 1 
Kiachta, and through the Mongol steppes to the Great Wall 
and Pekin. <A great deal has been said about the impression 
produced on travellers’ minds by the activity of Chinese 
communities, and by the energetic manner in which the people 
devote themselves to the cultivation of their small plots of 
ground, in face even of natural disadvantages. But seldom has 
this been brought more clearly before the reader than in the 
following passages, describing Mr. Piassetsky’s first glimpse of 
China within the Great Wall :— 

“Of the ancient Great Wall, only a low rampart remains, with 
square towers diminishing towards the top. These towers are gener 
ally placed on the summits of the mountains across which the Wall 
winds. I ascended one of them, the better to contemplate the view, 
but had no one with whom to share all the admiration that I felt at 
this moment. It is quite impossible to describe all that the eye took 
in—mountains, valleys, gorges, grass-covered slopes, pastures, farms, 
lakes. The presence of man is to be felt ; not of the local village of 
town life, but the life of a great State. To the east, a superb valley 
dotted over with Chinese villages, surrounded with bushes and trees; 
farther off, on several levels, chains of mountains, the tops of whi 





* Russian Travellers in Mongolia and China. By P. Piassetsky. Translated 
by Jane Gordon Cumming, 2 vols. London: Chapman and Hall (Limited), 188+ 
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were on alevel with my eyes. To the west, the ground undulates 

dually towards the plain, beyond which are more mountains. On 
the south, magnificent pasture-land, intersected by the Great Wall 
with its ruined towers. ..... onour right, the Great Wall, cracked and 
destroyed by centuries, and covered with plants ; on our left, a slope to- 
wards the plain, laid out in artificial terraces, with fields of millet, oats, 
potatoes, and hemp. As tothe Chinese, they are to be seen everywhere, 
with long plaits and bareheaded, attired in a white shirt and blue 
trousers. The women are nearly naked, and only wear one petticoat 
and braces; the children, whose heads are decked with flowers, are 
naked, or nearly so. What strikes one most is the sudden transition 
from the barren desert of yesterday to the fertile and populous 
country of to-day. It seems like a never-ending village of small 
houses, covered with verdure, gardens, and flowers, the whole ex- 
tremely tidy and pleasant to the eye. This, then, is that swarming 
human ant-hill, China.” 

In connection with that wide and interesting subject for 
speculation, the population of China, it may be pointed out that 
these remarks refer to the town of Kalgan, where merchants 
and travellers from Russia are allowed to pass through the 
Great Wall, and that they must be considered to refer to a 
comparatively thinly-peopled part. Mr. Piassetsky gives an 
exceedingly interesting description of his residence in Pekin, 
but we cannot believe that the following account is based on 
any substantial foundation :— 

“T constantly walked in the quarter in which the Embassies were 
established, and in which I was consequently more likely to meet 
Europeans. I must confess that I was disgusted with their behaviour, 
as well as astonished at the long-suffering of the Chinese, and could 
thoroughly understand their hatred and mistrust of us. In truth, 
the Earopeans behave in a deplorable manner,—one yells and blusters 
in the streets without anyone discovering why ; another forces his 
way through the crowd by making play with his cane on the backs 
of the Chinese; a third, still more energetic, slaps the people right 
and left ; others smash the locks of the temples and force an entrance, 
or throw down the statues in the palace, and so on aud so forth.” 
We cannot contradict Mr. Piassetsky from our own personal 
knowledge, but it is hard to believe that these and similar out- 
rages were perpetrated by foreigners in Pekin ten years ago. 
Mr. Piassetsky describes a more pleasant feature of life in the 
Chinese capital in “the music produced by the flight of pigeons, 
tothe tails of which are fitted whistles made out of bamboo- 
bark.” These whistles consist of little pipes, which are passed 
under a feather in the tail, and the resistance of the air pro- 
duces the sound in the pipes. The origin of this practice is 
uncertain, but it seems to have been adopted with the view of 
frightening birds of prey. Our traveller asserts that the 
Chinese themselves now take great pleasure in hearing the 
harmless and not very melodious music thus easily produced. 
The most interesting part of these volumes, of course, begins 
when. Mr. Piassetsky and his chief, Colonel Sosnoffsky, of whom 
he is always complaining, leave Pekin and the beaten track of 
the Yangtse route behind, and launch themselves into the interior 
of China, where the great River Han supplies for trade and travel- 
lers facilities which ten years ago were little utilised. Taking 
boat at Hankow, the expedition sailed up the Han River, pass- 
ing by several large towns, and through much scenery that was 
both striking and beautiful, until they left the province of 
Hupeh behind and entered that of Shensi. During this river 
journey Mr. Piassetsky, who really seems to have been one of 
those admirable travellers with eyes and ears for everything, had 
ample opportunities of observing the habits of the people; and 
it is pleasant to find him recording his firm disbelief in the tales 
as to the prevalence of infanticide. On this subject he writes, 
“TI never came across one single body in the water. I never 
even heard such a thing alluded to, and yet I came in contact 
with many poor and necessitous families.” 

At Hanchongfou, a town in Shensi, the travellers left the 
river and their boats, having lost one a few days before when pass- 
ing through the Lountan Rapids. From Hanchong they travelled 
by land across the southern portion of Kansuh to Lanchow, 
ou the Yellow River, where they first made the acquaintance of 
Tso Tsung Tang, then well advanced in his operations against 
the Mahommedans. Hanchong is an important town enough, 
with some buildings of architectural pretensions, and a Roman 

olic mission under an Italian priest named Vidi. Mr. Pias- 
Sétsky, like many other disinterested witnesses, is sceptical as to 
progress or prospects of Christianity in China. But from 
Hanchong to Lanchow the evidences of the great rebellion 
Which had desolated the land ten years before were only too 
apparent in abandoned towns and villages, and in a population 
reduced to the lowest straits of misery and distress. Perhaps 
the most interesting chapter in the whole work is that describing 
the expedition’s residence at Lanchow or Lanchefoo, and the 
taterviews with Tso, at that time not so well known as he has 





since become. It is unnecessary to give Mr. Piassetsky’s descrip- 
tion of- this magnate further than to say that it accords in the 
main with that supplied some years later by Lieutenant 
Kreitner, the companion of Count Szchenyi. Everything the 
present writer has to say on the subject furnishes fresh evidence 
as to the energy and self-confidence of this official, which is in 
striking contradistinction to the apathy and want of backbone 
distinguishing the greater number of the Chinese mandarinate. 
But his description of Lanchefoo is fresher, and claims quota- 
tion :— 


“The days slipped by without any cares. Our apartments were 
delightfully clean. Dinner and supper were punctually served. We 
had a large staff at our disposal and plenty of leisure. Lanchow 
being a big town, it was somewhat difficult to find the way about. I 
had noted a pagoda situated on a hill whence a good bird’s-eye view 
could be obtained. So, accompanied by Tanloe and a soldier as guide, 
I rode towards the northern gate, facing a bridge formed by twenty- 
four boats, and thrown across the Yellow River. Lanchow is situated 
on the right bank of the Hoangho, renowned for its inundations, and 
at this spot about a mile and a quarter wide. The distance from 
Lanchow to its mouth is 3,106 miles. Its waters are not yellow, as 
its name might lead one to suppose, but very muddy and clay- 
coloured, through the quantity of earth it carries away. It is easy 
to see the force of the stream by looking at the bridge, as it is not 
straight, but forms a zigzag in the shape of the letter 8.” 

Mr. Piassetsky has many good stories to tell illustrating the 
natural kindliness and the strong sense of humour which so 
greatly characterise the Chinese people. No one can read the 
record of his journey through the wild region beyond Lanchefoo 
to Hami, and thence to the Russian frontier at Zaissan, without 
being struck by the excellent conduct of a people long exposed 
to the terrible ravages of civil war. Mr. Piassetsky proved him- 
self, no doubt, an exceptionally gifted traveller; but by his account 
at least, Colonel Sosnoffsky was one of those adamantine mili- 
taires who repel all advances, and make those subordinate to 
them miserable under an iron discipline. The conduct of the 
Chinese was exemplary; and those who believe in Chinese 
treachery and hostility to foreigners should turn to these very 
interesting volumes to see the other side of the picture. Instead 
of referring to Mr. Piassetsky’s later travels across Gobi, we will 
conclude our notice with this quotation, illustrating what has 
just been said of the Chinese. It is one of many selected 
almost at random :— 

“ As we were going back, I noticed a door and window in a court- 
yard with a very original lattice. I had succeeded in getting a few 
similar ones, and when time failed me I rubbed black all over a sheet 
of paper and then applied it to the lattice, thus obtaining a faithful 
life-size copy. The Chinese paper being strong, although fine, was 
eminently suitable to this sort of drawing, and also to copying 
inscriptions on stones or walls. Not having any such paper about 
me, I begged a Chinese to go and fetch some for me, which he 
did with alacrity, and when I explained what I was going 
to do he ran and got me a stool that I might reach the 
window with greater facility. Some of them held it all the time 
for me, and when they inquired why I was doing this, I told them 
that the design was very beautiful, and that I desired to have a 
window like it in my own house. This pleased and flattered them 
greatly, and to enhance the merits of their town they told me the 
artist was a native cabinet-maker; some of them even ran to fetch 
him. I complimented him on his work, but he was very modest 
about it. I then tore a sheet of paper out of my note-book, and, to 
leave him a remembrance, sketched my own lixeness, and offered it 
for his acceptance. The onlookers recognised the drawing, and 
uttered exclamations of approval. The cabinet-maker ran off with it 
greatly delighted, accompanied by a crowd of admirers. I only 
mention this fact to prove how easy it is to disarm the distrust and 
hostility of a Chinese crowd.” 

Evidently to be a successful traveller in China one must not 
only have a good temper, but one must be, like Mr. Piassetsky, 
both a doctor and an artist. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


———_+_>———_ 

Strafiord: a Tragedy. By Robert Browning, with Notes and 
Preface by Emily H. Hickey, and an Introduction by Samuel R. 
Gardiner, LL.D. (George Bell and Sons.)—Mr. Browning’s 
Strafford was written when the poet was about twenty-five, and 
was performed at Covent Garden, Macready and Helen Faucit playing 
the principal characters. Two better actc~s for the parts of Strafford 
and Lady Carlisle could not have been chosen. “ Macready,” writes 
Mr. Gosse, ‘‘ appeared in the second scene of the second act in more 
than his wonted majesty, and Miss Helen Faucit threw such tenderness 
and passion into the part of Lady Carlisle as surpassed all that she 
had previously displayed of histrionic power.”” The play was received 
with enthusiasm, and indeed in such hands it could scarcely fail; but 
the finances of the theatre were at a low ebb, and after five nights 
the tragedy had to be withdrawn. It may be questioned whether it 
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is a good piece for the stage, though happily free from the perversities 
of style that have injured so much of Mr. Browning’s later work. 
Strafford is nota great play ; it gives at best the indication of a strong 
intellect, with some fine passages, indeed, but on the whole more worthy 
in the attempt than the achievement. It is interesting to remember 
that six years after Mr. Browning’s tragedy was acted, John Sterling 
published his on the same subject. The little book fell dead-born, 
Carlyle writes; and, indeed, he had long before prognosticated the 
failure. The issue of the present edition of the earlier play is remark- 
able chiefly for Dr. Gardiner’s Introduction, in which he points out that 
the drama is in no respect true to history. “Only here and there,”’ 
he writes, “does anything in the course of the drama take place as it 
could have taken place at the actual Court of Charles I. Not 
merely are there frequent minor inaccuracies, but the very roots of 
the situation are untrue to fact. The real Strafford was far from 
opposing the war with the Scots at the time when the Short Parlia- 
ment was summoned. Pym never had such a friendship for Strafford 
as he is represented as having, and to any one who knows anything 
of the habits of Charles, the idea of Pym or his friends entering into 
colloquies with Strafford, and even bursting in unannounced into 
Charles’s presence, is, from the historical point of view, simply 
ridiculous...... From the beginning to the end of the play 
the personal relations between the actors are exaggerated at the 
expense of the political. To make that dramatic, which would other- 
wise not be dramatic, Mr. Browning has been utterly regardless even of 
historical probability.’ On the other hand, the writer considers 
that the poet is true to character, though not to history, that Mr. 
Browning has seized the real Strafford, and that Charles II., with 
all his faults, perhaps exaggerated, is the real Charles. It may be 
so, but in any case it seems obvious that the play is scarcely one 
to be used for school purposes as designed by Miss Hickey. What is 
poetically fine in it will not be appreciated, what is historically in- 
accurate is sure to be remembered. Apart from this fandamental 
Objection to the use of the play as a school classic, Miss Hickey’s 
labour as an editor deserves nothing but praise. The notes are 
excellent. 


An Innocent Maiden. By Theo. Gift. (F.V. White and Co.)— 
The maiden in question has two admirers,—an excellent and plain 
young vicar, and a rakish young captaiv, who, though generally very 
good-looking, was not so when ont of temper, we imagine, since on 
such an occasion he is described thus :—“ His face grew white and 
damp, a livid unwholesome white, and there was a dangerous glitter 
in his eyes, a narrowed, darkling look, before which the young girl 
shrank in involuntary terror.’”? What a “narrowed” look may be 
we don’t exactly know; but anyhow it doesn’t sound attractive. 
Though the heroine prefers the vicar, she nevertheless appears in the 
innocence (or was it the natural feminine flirtatiousness?) of her 
heart, to find the captain’s attentions so acceptable as to excite the 
wrath of his hanghty mother, and the jealousy of her other lover; 
and she presently gets by accident into an excessively awkward 
situation, which seems to confirm the suspicions which have been 
entertained regarding her. The story is slight, deals chiefly in love- 
making, and has no vestige of fun or humour; but it has the recom- 
mendation of being contained in one volume, and may quite possibly 
be found readable by people who do not care for anything striking 
and original. The characters are, with one exception, reproductions of 
hackneyed figures which are already well known to novel-readers. The 
exception is Jane, a Salvation Army captain, who deems “the sound of 
hissing sweeter far than praise,’’ and gives more indication than any- 
one else in the book of a capacity for becoming vigorous and in- 
teresting; but whatever possibilities she may have in that line remain 
undeveloped, in consequence of the extremely small part assigned to 
her. 

The Franco-American Cookery Book. By Felix J. Déliée. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.)—We feel quite unable to do justice to this monu- 
ment of industry and ingenuity, exhibiting, as it does, the result of 
French skill, itself the flower of an ancient culinary culture, mani- 
pulating the unbounded resources of the New World. But we can 
briefly set forth the plan, and give samples of its contents. It gives» 
then, a bill of fare of dinner for eight persons for every day through- 
out the year, adding, by way of annotation, full directions for pre- 
paring each dish. We may give the menu for January 1st :— 

Risot 4 la Piemontaise. 


Salmon a la Hollandaise. 
Boiled potatoes. 


Fillet of Beef 4 la Moscovienne. 
Cauliflower 4 l’Espagnole. 


Boned Turkey with jelly. 
Celery in glass, 

Plum pudding with rum. 
As the preface tells us that “economy is considered invariably,” it is 
interesting to regard this bill of fare (which is a fair specimen of the 
whole) from the economical point of view. Salmon in England on 
January 1st is exceedingly dear; in New York “ it is coming plenti- 
fully into the market,” and is presumably, as the author says, “ not 
dear.” But is not “six pounds’of the middle cut” rather a large 





quantity ? For the soup, we see, “a pint of Italian rice” is prescribed, 
Unless “ Italian rice,” a term with which we are unacquainted, is a 
particular preparation, a pint is an exceedingly large quantity. Three 
quarts of broth are to be used with it, with half a pound of butter and 
about as much Parmesan cheese. As for the beef, a “tender loin” 
is to be used, meaning, we gather, the undercut; as the quantity ig 
not specified, the whole is probably meant—this would be seven or 
eight pounds. This is to be cooked with fat pork and a pint of Rhine 
wine and another of Espagnole sauce. The boiled turkey is a most 
elaborate dish, which we cannot attempt to describe. But generally 
the result is to enlarge our conceptions of American economy. Bu} 
these criticisms do not touch the real substance of the book. Its 
treatment of the subject is thorough and suggestive. An English 
housekeeper will have to modify the recipes for practical use. Much 
of the material is, of course, unattainable, but she will find it a most 
useful repository of culinary knowledge. 

Abstract and Analysis of the Report of the Indian Education Com. 
mission. By the Rev. J. Johnston. (Hamilton, Adams, and Co.)— 
The Education Commission was appointed by Lord Ripon on 
February 3rd, 1882. It consisted of a president, the Hon. W. Hunter, 
and twenty members, of whom seven were natives. Eight were 
members of the Education Department,—an arrangement which Mr: 
Johnston thinks was practically useful, though he allows that the 
influence of some of these members, backed by that of their native 
colleagues, gave a Conservative tinge to some of the Commission’s 
recommendations. It held a session at Calcutta for about six weeks, 
The rest of the year 1882 was occupied by the labours of provincial 
committees, the President making a tour of the provinces and assist. 
ing at each session in turn. Questions drawn up by the Commission 
had been supplied to each witness whom it was proposed to call; hig 
answersin writing were communicated to the local Committee, and upon 
them he was examined. One hundred and ninety-three witnesses were 
thus examined and cross-examined. Three hundred and twenty-three 
memorials, most of them bulky documents, were also received ; and the 
whole mass of matter to be considered filled nine or ten folio volumes, 
The Commission reassembled on December 5th, and sat till March 
16th, 1883, by which time it had agreed upon its recommendations. 
A Committee of six remained to draw up the Report. This is an out. 
line of the work, the results of which are presented in the abstract 
and analysis of this volume. Mr. Johnston does more than abstract 
and analyse; he criticises, and does this, it seems to us, with con- 
siderable force. A palpable blot is the calculation of the proportion 
of population that is of school age. The European figure is one in 
siz. The Commission, on account of the poverty of the people and 
other considerations, fixed 15 per cent., which is a little less than one 
in seven. Mr. Johnston points out that the brevity of life in India 
should make the figure much higher; in a country where population 
rapidly increases, but the average of life is low, the school-age pro- 
portion must be very large. A sinister fact comes out inci- 
dentally in this connection,—the greater number of deaths of 
females under twelve years of age. Mr. Johnston, however, 
must be wrong when he speaks of the excessive mortality 
among female children in India, amounting to ‘4,000,000 more 
deaths under twelve years of age among females than among 
males.” If the whole population of India (as far as these returns are 
concerned) be taken at 205,000,000, and the mortality at thirty-five 
per thousand, the total mortality would be 7,175,000. Has Mr. 
Johnston put a cipher too much? We need not be too curious about 
the proportion of school age. Taking the lowest figure, not more than 
one in forty-two of the males and one in eight hundred and fifty- 
eight of females are under any kind of instruction, and many of 
these leave school without learning to read or write. Indigenous 
schools teach about half-a-million ; to these, we see, the Commission 
proposes to grant increased aid. But we cannot attempt to go 
through Mr. Johnston’s volume. It must be read to be appreciated. 

The Guide to Nice, Historical, Descriptive, and Hygienic. By James 
Nash, A.C.P. (Kerby and Endean.) —The “guide” proper is limited 
to forty pages, out of a total of one hundred and eighty-eight ; and 
it is certainly defective in some respects. Mr. Nash gives a list of 
hotels, but he limits his recommendations to some cautious praise of 
one. As an habitual resident he could hardly do more. But he 
might have added some of the tariffs. In the matter of “ Professors” 
he is more discriminating. ‘Their name is ‘ Legion,’ but the num- 
ber of good ones is comparatively small. The masters of the Lycée 
and the Anglo-American College are usually available for private 
instruction,” and Mr. Nash is Principal of the latter institution. The 
brief “Hygienic”? guide by Dr. J. Meyhoffer is good. He gives ap 
outline of the conditions of health for which the climate of Nice is, 
and is not, salutary.——We may mention together with this A Hand- 
book for Travellers in Central and Northern Japan, by Ernest Mason 
Laton and Lieutenant A. G. S. Hawes (J. Murray), of which we have 
a second edition, revised, considerably enlarged, and brought down 
to date, before us. 

Uriel ; or, a Voyage to.Other Worlds. By the Rev. W. S. Lach- 
Szyrma, M.A. (Wyman and Sons.)—If the anthor is right, this 
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globe on which we dwell is not the best of all possible worlds. The 
Venusians—a barbarous but perhaps judicious derivative from Venus 
—the Martials, even the fish-like inhabitants of Jupiter, seem to have 
managed affairs more wisely, and to be more virtuous and happy 
than the denizens of earth. Mr. Lach-Szyrma has woven into his 
romance what is known, or probably guessed, of the conditions of 
existence, if existence there be, in the planets nearest to us. We 
are not told, however, how the Martials resist the tremendous 
storms that are supposed to agitate their atmosphere. The book is 
an ingenious exercise of imagination, and will help the reader to 
realise some interesting facts. 


City Echoes ; or, Bitter Cries from Glasgow. By the author of 
“Spero and Celestus,” &c. (Alexander Gardner, Paisley and London.) 
—There is too much fine writing in this book. If the author had 
been content to say simply what he knows of the dismal scenes about 
which he writes, he would have been far more effective. Of all 
gubjects in the world, this the least admits of rhetorical ornament- 
Here is a passage wherein the writer speculates on the future of a 
character (a receiver of stolen goods), who passes out of his story :— 
“But like other barks on the ocean of life, she passed beyond our 
horizon; and whether she entered port, hailed by expectant eyes 
and congratulated by assembled crowds—or whether she stranded on 
gome tempest-beaten, lonely shore—lonely, except for the solemn 
scream and spirit-like flight of the white-winged gull, we cannot tell.” 
What in the world or out of the world is the “ white-winged gull’’ 
which screams and flies on this, as we suppose, metaphorical shore ? 


The Diary of an Idle Woman in Spain. By Frances Elliot. 
2 vols. (F. V. White and Co.)—No one can complain of any 
poverty of material in these two volumes. On the contrary, there is 
even a superabundance of it; what is wanting is a little judicious 
selecting. If Mrs. Elliot had taken the best of the multitude of 
things which she has to tell us about, had worked these ont carefully, 
and had employed a style more careful and less “scrappy” in deal- 
ing with them, she would have done much better. Anyhow, the two 
volumes have no appearance of being made-up. They are not the 
acanty outcome of a few weeks’ visit, eked out with guide-book in- 
formation and the like. They are genuine in their way, and though 
they confuse one somewhat with the crowd of details, they leave on 
the mind an impression of genuine knowledge. 


Two Ifs. By E. M. Abdy-Williams. (W. Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co.)—This is a novel of a type now somewhat old-fashioned. In the 
first chapter a will and a set of diamonds are missing. In the next 
turns up the heir, who is for the present kept out of his inheritance ; 
but for whom, we feel sure, if there is any justice in the novelist’s 
heaven, the will is to be found, and on whose fair bride the diamonds 
are to glitter. Chapter III., of course, introduces us to the bride. 
Then come in due order love unconscious, love conscious, love de- 
clared, separation, suspicion (qn the part of the heroine), and, at 
last, vengeance on the bad and happiness for the good. The will is 
discovered by the roundabout process of burning down the house in 
which it is hidden. The heroine atones for her want of faith by 
nearly putting herself between the hero’s head and the villain’s 
pistol, and “there was a double wedding in Coombe church before 
the year was out,” &c. It isa harmless novel, not unreadable; in 
three volumes, indeed, but able to plead that the three volumes are 
of the very slenderest that ever publisher put forth. 


New Epitions.—A Dictionary of the English Language. By the 
Rev. James Stormonth. (Blackwood and Sons).—This edition ex- 
hibits not only the revision which Mr. Stormonth had completed 
before his death, but the results of other work done towards the im- 
provement of the original dictionary. The “ New English Dictionary ” 
will, of course, be the standard hereafter, but non cuivis contingit, it 
is not every one whose purse or life will be long enough to suffice for 
this great work. Meanwhile, Mr. Stormonth’s book, half of which is 
now before us, will be a useful substitute.——Life, Function, and 
Health, by H. Sinclair Paterson, M.D. (Hodder and Stoughton), 
includes in one volume three works published by the author—“ Studies 
in Life”’ “The Human Body and its Functions,’ and “Health 
Studies.’——Professor Henry Sidgwick’s Methods of Ethics (Mac- 
millan and Co.) has reached a third edition, which contains some im- 
portant changes, especially in the direction of faller exposition. Itis 
very satisfactory to see the public appreciation of a book of such solid 
value. May we express a hope that a fourth edition may contain an 
index, the want of which is not completely supplied even by a suffi- 
Ciently full table of contents. Christ and Christendom, by H. 
Plumptre, D.D. (Griffith and Farran), contains the ‘‘ Boyle Lectures 
for the Year 1866.” Memorie and Rime, by Joaquin Miller (Funk 
and Wagnales). Tangle-Wood Tales, by Nathaniel Hawthorne 
(Blackwood and Son), a volume of “ Blackwood’s Educational Series.” 
——John Bull’s Neighbour in Her True Light, by a “Brutal Saxon” 
(Wyman and Sons), has reached a “twentieth thousand,”— 
Converts to Rome during the Nineteenth Century, by W. Gordon- 
Gorman (W. Swan Sonnenschein), is a fifth edition of a work pre- 
viously published under the title of “ Rome’s Recruits.” Certainly, 














the Roman Church can repudiate the reproach addressed to Primi- 
tive Christianity, “not many rich, not many mighty.’”——Days and 
Hours im a Garden, by “ E. V. B.” (Elliot Stock).—— Quads Within 
Quads (Field and Tuer), a curious collection of jokes relating to the 
technicalities of the printer’s art. In the inner “quads” we have a 
specimen of minute printing.——The Law of Bills, Cheques, Notes, 
and I.0.U.’s, by James Walter Smith, LL.D. (Effingham Wilson), is 
in its “ fifteenth thousand.”-——Of cheap reprints of fiction, we have 
For Percival, by Margaret Veley, and Airy, Fairy Lilian, by the 
Author of “Phyllis” (Smith, Elder, and Co.); Passages from the 
Diary of a Late Physician, by Samuel Warren (Routledge and Sons) ; 
Lady Sefton’s Pride, by Dora Russell (J. and R. Maxwell); and 
Salvage, by Captain Hawley Smart (Ward, Lock, and Co.) 
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FAST COLOURS. 


| ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
From 9d per yard. 
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H I N DLEY S WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS, 
| Artistic and Inexpensive. 


CHINTZES.\¢ HINDLEY and SONS, 


| 290 to 294 48 OXFORD STREET, W. 











“LIBERTY” ART CURTAINS, CHINTZ AND 
UPHOLSTERY STUFFS, 
ORIGINAL INVENTIONS IN _ LADIES, 
COSTUME AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 


{4 | 
LIBERTY” 
“LIBERTY” COLOURS. 


ART 
EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS 
F A B R I Cc Ss «| PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS. 


| East Indi 
New Parrenys Post Frer.| & Chesham — } REGENT STREET, W. 





**Is as nearly tasteless as Cod Liver 
Oil can be.””—Lancet, 

‘“*Has almost the delicacy of salad 
oil.” —British Medical Journal. 

“ No nauseous eructations follow after 
it is swallowed.”—Medical Press. 


Sold ONLY in aes bottles, at 
1s 4d, 2s 6d, 43 9d, and 93. Of 
Chemists everywhere. 


ALLEN AND HANBURYS’ 
-“ PERFECTED ” 


COD LIVER OIL. 





‘“ APOLLINARIS reigns 
alone among Natural Dietetic 
Table Waters.’’—British Medi- 
cal Journal, May 31st, 1884, 
on the International Health 
Exhibition. 


APOLLINARIS. 








GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


E P PRP ©&’*s 


(Breakfast) 


¢@c¢e @ & 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 





| The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 


| —‘* LONDON MEDICAL REOORD.” 
H U N Y A D | “ Certain and Painless, Soft and Mild.’? 
—Professor Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 
| Most Pleasant to the Palate.” 
| —Professor Von NUSSBAUM, 
The Name of the ‘‘ APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
LIMITED,” on the Label secures genuineness. 


‘| Of all Chemistsand Mineral-Water Dealers, at 1s 6d 
| and 2s per bottle. 


THE ‘“‘MULTIPLEX” COPYING PROCESS. 


NO WASHING-OFF. _ NO RE-MELTING. 
Gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 
This process has been adopted by her Majesty’s Government, who have paid the 
Inventor £500 for the privilege of using it throughout all their Departments. 


Full particulars post free.—C. FELLOWS, 4 Merridale Street, Wolverhampton. 


ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867, 
The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 


The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schvols for boys and young me 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,983 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above anni 
grants from the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be Lord received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. 
C. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W. 
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MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH LOW PREMIUMS. 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. | 17 King William Street, London, E.C. 
HE ATTENTION of Assurers is directed to the Spectan ADVANTAGES obtainable 


in this Society in respect of Economy, Equity, SAFETY. 

Economy.—The Premiums are in many cases as much as 20{to 25 per cent. under the usual rates, so 
that a Policy for £1,200 or £1,250 may generally be had for the yearly payment which would elsewhere 
assure £1,000 only. » . 

Equity.—The whole Surplus is divisible among the Policyholders themselves, on an equitable prin- 
ciple—no share being given to those by whose early death there is a loss to the other Members, From this 
source large additions have been made, and may be expected in the future. 

Safety.—The Business (above a Million yearly) is conducted at the smallest cost. The Expenses are under 
9 per cent. of Premiums, which is less than in any Office transacting so large a business, 

The Funds thus accumulated are now closeon Five Millions. 

Only two Offices in the Kingdom (both older) have as large a Fund. 


Claims under Policies are now payable a month after proof. 
REPORTS, WITH TABLES OF PREMIUMS, &c., MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 
Edinburgh, September, 1884, JAMES WATSON, Manager. 





PROTECTED POLICIES. IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 


Guaranteed Surrender-values. Whole-world Assurance. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
. SOCIETY. 





The comprehensive scheme of the Society makes effectual provision for the interests 
and security of the Assured, as follows: 


Policy-claims are paid in full immediately on proof of death and of title: 
Protection against omission to pay renewal premiums is given under a special system : 
A Guarantee of Surrender-value is endorsed on the Policy : 


Residence in any part of the world is allowed, under ordinary whole-life Policies after 
one year from their date : 

Suicide does not affect the interest in a policy of persons other than the Life Assured ; 
nor of the Life Assured himself, unless occurring within one year from the date of the Policy. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Cairns. 
The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief James Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
Justice of England. Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 


The Right Hon. the Frederick John Blake, Esq. 
Baggallay. William Williams, Esq. 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. The Policy-reserves are determined upon 
data yielding the highest known security. The Policies are indisputable. 


Lord Justice 


The new explanatory Prospectus, and full Government Returns, will be forwarded on 
application. 


Offices, 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





GROSVENOR GALLERY 


NEW BOND STREET, W. 


LIBRARY, 





ADVAN TAGES—Anple and continuous supply of Books. 
Large and varied selection of Musical Works. 
Newest French and German Books. 


—From SEVEN SHILLINGS upwards. 
For periods of THREE MONTHS and upwards, 


TERMS .. 





For particulars, apply to 
THE LIBRARIAN, 


GROSVENOR GALLERY 
NEW BOND STREET, W. 


° 


LIBRARY, 





SS‘; DAVID’S COLLEGE, Lampeter. 

WANTED immediately, a FRENCH and GER. 
MAN MASTER, in the College School, to take part 
also in ordinary work, and to be French and German 
Lecturer in the College. Stipend, £159.—Apply ‘to 
PRINCIPAL. 


ICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. 

This University Confers DEGREES in ARTS, 
SCIENCE, LAW, and MEDICINE on those who 
have pursued prescribed Courses of Study in 4 
College of the University, and have passed the 
necessary Examinations. 

An outline of the general Statutes and Regulations, 
with the Subjects of the various Examinations, and 
the Medical Statutes and Regulations in full, may.be 
obtained from the Registrar. 

A. T. BENTLEY, M.A., 
egistrar, 


WENS COLLEGE, 
MANCHESTER (Victoria University). 

The PROSPECTUSES of (1), the Arts, Science, and 
Law Department ; (2), the Medical Department; (3), 
the Department for Women; (4), the Evening 
Classes ; and (5), the Entrance Exhibitions are now 
ready, aua may be obtained at Mr. CORNISH’S, 33 
Piccadilly, Manchester, and they will be forwarded 
from the College on application. 

J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


ETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

At the CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
the FIRST PLACE in all England has been TAKEN 
by this COLLEGE in 1870, 1876, 1880, 1882, and at 
the London Matriculation Exhibitions won in 1881 
and 1883. Special attention paid to junior boys.— 
For Prospectus, &., apply to the Head Master, A. 
W. YOUNG, E-q., M.A. 


AUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, formerly 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School for 
Girls, OFFERSto ELDER GIRLS aCOMFORTABLE 
HOME, with great Advantages for the Study of 
Modern Languages, Music, ana Painting.—Bois Cerf, 
Lausanne, Switzerland, 


T. LEONARDS SCHOOL, 
ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 

Head Mistress—Miss DOVE, Certificated Student 
of Girton College, Cambridge. This School provides 
a thorough education at a moderate cost. ‘couse 
girls received from the age of nine. NEXT TERM 
begins October 2nd. 


TONEYGATE SCHOOL, _ near 
Leicester.—The Misses FRANKLIN receive 
BOYS between the Ages of Seven and Fourteen, to 
PREPARE for the Public Schools. They are assisted 
by experienced Resident and Visiting Masters, The 
Classics are taught by a Graduate in Honours of 
Oxford, and caretul instruction is given in Blemeutary 
Science. Reference is kindly permitted to the Right 
Hon. A, J. Mundella, M.P., and the Right Hon. ‘ir 
John Mellor. School REOPENS for the WINTER 
TERM on THURSDAY, September 18th. 


OLLY HILL, HAMPSTEAD 


Miss NORTON will REOPEN her School on 
MONDAY, September 22nd. 


HANONRY SCHOOL, 
OLD ABERDEEN. 


Director—Rev, ALEX. ANDERSON, LL.D. 


A Select BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS, with 
liberal education, especially adapted either for Pro- 
fessional or Commercial Life. Attached:are e 
playgrounds, tennis-court, &c, . 

Particulars of successes of Old Pupils in competi- 
tions ~~ Civil Services, Royal Engineers, &c., cam be 
supplied, 

Session 1884-85 will commence on September Ist. 

Prospectus and all information may be -had on 
application to 

JOHN CLARKE, M.A., Head Master. 


LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, with the beautiful Coast and Inland 
Scenery of North Devon. Five acres of ornamental 
grounds. Lawn Tennis Courts. 250 Rooms. Table 
d’héte at separate Tables from 6 to 8 p.m. Large 
Sea-water Swimming Bath; also Private ‘Baths— 
Address, MANAGER. 
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EDFORD COLLEGE, EBONDON 
B (for LADIES), 8 and 9 York Place, Baker 
Street, W. . 

The SESSION will begin on THURSDAY, October 
9th, 1894. 

An Inangural Lecture will be given on Wednesday, 
October 8th, at 4 p.m., by the Professor of History, 
Lloyd C. Sanders, B.A. Oxon., on “‘ The Development 
of Modern Historical Writing in England.” Ladies and 
Gentlemen admitted on presentation of their visiting 
cards. B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
B (for LADIES), 8 and 9 York Place, Baker 
Street, 


W. 
The SESSION will begin on THURSDAY, October 


1884. 
“=~ ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIP, tenable for one 
session, valne 30 guineas, will be awarded by open 
competition in October. 

A PROFESSORS’ SCHOLARSHIP, value 30 
guineas, and a COURTAULD SCHOLARSHIP, value 
15 guineas, both tenable for one session, will be 
awarded to candidates not already in the College, and 
not more than 18 years of age. 

Names to be sent in before September 30th, 1834, 
and all inquiries addressed to the Hon. Sec., at the 
College. B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


OURNEMOUTH.—MOIRA 
COLLEGE for LADIES. 

Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH. 

The House is beautifully and healthily situated, 
with gardens specially laid out for the recreation of 
the pupils. mee 

The instruction in Literature, Modern Languages, 
Music, and Drawing is of a high-class character, and 
has been very successful for many years. Special 
attention is given to younger pupils. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON, 

Professor HENRY MORLEY will givetwo EXTRA 
COURSES of ENGLISH LITERATURE, each course 
being of thirty Jectures, ten in each term. 

1,0n the LITERATURE of the LAST FORTY 
YEARS, Tuesday mornings, from 11 to 12, beginning 
on October 7th. 

2. On the PLAYS of SHAKESPEARE, Friday 
afternoons, from 3 to 4, beginning on October 10th. 

Fee for each course, £1 1s a term. 

TALFOURD ELY, M.A., 
Secretary. 


T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—Mr. J. S. 
SCOTT, late of Tulse Hill School, having 
obtained a Lease of the fine property of North End 
House, West Kensington, will REOPEN his SCHOOL 
there on the 23rd inst. 

North End House is within a few minutes’ walk of 
St. Paul’s School, and stands in five acres of pleasure 
ground. The School affords preparatory training to 
boys intended for St. Paul’s and other Public Schools. 
Nineteen Scholarship: have been gained at St. Paul’s 
by Mr. Scott’s Pupils (three of them in the examina- 
tion just held). 

Applicitions may be made to Mr. SCOTT, North 
End House, West Kensington. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
BRISTOL 


e SESSION 1884-85 WILL BEGIN on OCTOBER 
%th. The College supplies for persons cf either sex 
above the ordinary school age the means of continuing 
their studies in Science, Languages, History, and 
Literature. The Chemical, Physical, Engineering, 

ological, and Biological Laboratories, are open 
pwd The Engineering Department includes Civil, 
Mechanical, and Electric Engineering, Surveying and 
Architecture; and special arrangements have been 
made for practical work with various Engineers, 
Surveyors, avd Architects, in and near Bristol. 
Information with regard to the lodging of Students 
may be obtained on application. Several Scholarships 
are tenable at the College. Calendar, containing full 
information, price 1s (by post 1s 3d.)—For prospectus 
and further information, apply to 

ALFRED E. STOCK, Registrar and Sceretary. 


T. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, HYDE PARK CORNER, 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on 

WEDNESDAY, October Ist, with an Introductory 
by Dr. CHAMPNESS at 4 p.m. 

The William Brown £100 and £40 Exhibitions are 
open to all Perpetual Students. The two Bracken- 
bury Prizes of £30 each, Sir Charles Clarke’s Prize, 
the Thompson Medal, the Treasurer's, Brodie, Acland, 
Pollock, J ohnson, and General Proficiency Prizes, are 
open to all Students. 

Appointments of House-Physician and House- 
Surgeon, of which there are four, tenable each for 
one year, are awarded by competition, and no charge 
is made by the Governors of the Hospital for board 
or residence, 

Clerkships and Dresserships and all the minor 
§ppointments are given without extra fees. 

_4 Prospectus of the Sehool and further informa- 
tion may be obtained by personal application between 

and 3 p.m., or by letter addressed to the DEAN at 
the Hospital. 


EUENHEIM COLLEGE, 
HEIDELBERG. 

Head Master, Rev. F. ARMITAGE, M.A., First 
Class. Classical Tripos, late Modern Language Master 
at Clifton College. Second Master, R. ALLPRESS, 

-A., Trin, Coll., Cambridge; assisted by Seven 

tt French and German Masters. 

f BOYS PREPARED for Sandhurst and Woolwich, 
or Public Schools and Universities, or for Com- 
mercial Life. Large football and cricket ground. 
Fives: court. English diet. German spoken. Refer- 
ences to Dean of Westminster, President of Trinity 
College, Oxford, or to parents of boys in the School. 
unior School for Boys under ten, Indian references. 


























OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER, _ 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 
WITH LARGE FARM ATTACHED FOR THE 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 

For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land 

Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &e, 


PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
and GORDON, K.G. 


ComMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Eayl Bathurst. 
= ao Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 
¥ > 


Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq , M.P. 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 
William John Edmonds, Esq. o 
Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 
M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 
The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of College and Farm, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 


NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, October 7th. 
i VILLA, OUCHY, LAUSANNE. 

—Established 1849, for the Education of 
Gentlemen’s Sons. Preparation for Civil and Mili- 
tary Examinations. Large house, well ventilated and 
drained. Good playgrounds, Highest references in 
England. Special arrangements fur Sous of Clergy- 
men.—Apply to the Principal, Dr. M. AYCKEN- 
THALER. 











NGLISH LANGUAGE and 
LITERATURE, READING and COM- 
POSITION. 


To PRINCIPALS of SCHOOLS.—Miss LOUISA 
DREWRY has some time disengaged for LECTURES, 
READINGS, and PRACTICE CLASSES. She is 
also prepared to undertake EXAMINATIONS and 
INSPECTIONS. 

Miss DREWRY continues her COURSES of 
LY SSONSto TEACHERS, and reads with PRIVATE 
PUPILS.—148 King Heury’s Road, London, N.W. 

AMPSTEAD. — HEATH BROW 
SCHOOL for BOYS and GIRLS, 
PrincipaAL—Mrs. CASE. 

The SESSION, 1884-85, BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, 

September 24th. 


CHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN.—Mi:s CONSTANCE A. HILL, 
Halliwick Manor, New Southgate, 7 miles from Lon- 
don, G.N.R. Resident French and German 
Governesses. Terms, £120 per annum; £100 for 
Pupils under 15. Highest references. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for 
BOYS, 38 Gloucester Street, Warwick Square, 
$.W. Conducted by Mrs. Sutton. Thorough prepara- 
tion for the Public Schools. There is also an 
Elementary Class for little Boys under7. References 
to parents. The MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN on 
WEDNESDAY, October lst. Prospectuses on applica- 
tion. 


LACKHEATH PROPRIETARY 
SCHOOL, S.E. 

The post of SECOND MASTER is VACANT, 
Candidates must have graduated in Classical Honours 
at Oxford or Cambridge, and have had some experi- 
ence in school teaching. Salary, £25) a year.— 
Applications, with testimonials, to be sent to the 
HEAD MASTER by October 4th. 

ORNING PREPARATORY 
CLASS for the SONS of GENrLEMEN 
(exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W. 

The AUTUMN TERM will COMMENCE on 
MONDAY AFTERNUON, October 6th. 

Miss WOODMAN (Mrs. George Davenport) will be 
at home from October Ist. 


RT NEEDLEWORK, of all kinds, 

traced and commenced, or finished. Designs 

toorder. Price List forwarded on application to Miss 
PASSAVANT, 54 Albion Street, Leeds. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 


In Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, and 
Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and invigora- 
ting to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 
































**Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES. 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist th 
Weak-st Sights by Mr. H. LAURANCE, FS.S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1a OLD BOND STREET. 

Testimonials from Karl Lindsay, Sir Julius Benes 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr, Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free. 

HE LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 
James’s Square, S.W 
Presipent—Lord HOUGHTON, 
VicE-PRESIDENTS. 

Right Hon, W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P, 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN, 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
Lord TENNYSON. 
TRUSTEES. 
Lord HOUGHTON. 
Earlof CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year without entrance fee, or 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members, Reading-rooms open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue, 1875, price 16s; to 
Members, 123. Supplement (1875-1880), price 53; 
to Members, 4s. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 


FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 


FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 
FISHER 188 STRAND. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


PARKLING MORELLA, 

the new high-class SUBSTITUTE for WINE, 
absolutely void of alcohol, from the pure juice of the 
famous Kentish Morel Cherry; sold in Champagne 
pints at 21s per double dozen. Remittance with 
order; no booking. Nof less than two dozen de- 
livered in London, or to any British Railwa 
Station. Sample pint bottle by post for 1s 6d. 
Special terms for philanthropic objects, bazaars, fétes, 
&e. The Trade supplied.—Apply to THOS. GRANT 
and SONS, Maidstone. Producers also of the popular 
Tonic Liqueurs, ‘‘ Grant's Morella Cherry Brandy,” 
**Grant’s. Orange Cognac,” and “Grant’s Ginger 
Cognac,”’ the best of all remedies for disorders of the 
stomach. A bottle by post, as sample, for 4s 10d, 
—_— to our London Office, 22 Walbrook, London, 

















LDRIDGEH’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; Cleanses 
from Dandriif ; Restores when fa'ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, and 11s, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


| GOLD MEDAL. 
| Calcutta Exhibition, 1884. 
FRY’S| 


F®rs CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicious and valuable 
| article.” —Standard. 


| ayes tery OAK TRACT 

Al ’S COCOA E A 

coco | EF “ Strictly pure, easily assimilated.” 

|—W. W. Stoppart, Analyst for Bristol. 
NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 











SEASONABLE DELICACY. 








BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


AS BLANC-MANGE, CUSTARD, OR BAKED PUDDING, 
WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPiLCTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES. FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 


Wellington Street, Strand. 
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ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE HOME, 


VISIT THE 


FINE 


** The distinguishing character of the 
autotype reproductions is that they are 
cheap and absolutely faithful copies of 
originals, which may themselves be of 
the very highest excellence; and they 
are therefore especially adapted for all 
situations in which the moderation of 
their cost is an important element, and 
especially for all in which it is desirable, 
for educational reasons, to keep before 
the eyes either of children or of adults 
the most perfect representations of 
natural or of ideal beauty.”—Times, 
September 4th, 1879, 


AUTOTYPE 


SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD MASTERS, 
From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe, 
REPRODUCTIONS OF MODERN PAINTING 


* MUSKO DEL PRADO,” MADRID. 
** HERMITAGE,” ST. PETERSBURG. 


Gran 
FAC-SIMILES OF TURNER'S “ LIBER STUDIORUM ;” 
Copies OF REYNOLDS, GAINSBOROUGH, LAWRENCE, 


An ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, “* Autotype in relation to Household 
Press notices, free per post. 
Fine Art Catalogue, 124 pages, price Sixpence, free per post. 


ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET (20 doors West of Mudie’s Library). 


From the Luxembourg, ‘‘ The Salon,” Royal Academy, &c. 
d Autotypes of the Paintings in these Collections. 


And rare Works from the Print-room, British Museum. 


“It is for their revelation of the un- 
equalled grandeur of the genius of 
Michael Angelo, as embodied in the 
Sistine frescoes, that all lovers of the. 
noblest: art should be grateful to the 
see process."—Portjolio, April, 


_ ‘If pictorial art is, indeed, an eduea. 
tional influence of a high order, and if it 
is desirable to keep beauty of form before 
the eyes of the young, the autotypes of 
the Great Masters should not only find 
the places of honour of which they are 
well worthy, but they should also be 
used to adorn every nursery and school- 
ng in England.”—Times, April 17th, 

Ve 
Art,” with 





THE MARQUIS OF LORNES NEW BOOK. 


With numerous fine Engravings by E. WHYMPER, from Sketches by the MARQUIS of LORNE, 
SYDNEY HALL, and others, forming a Handsome Volume for the drawing-room table. 
Imperial 8vo, 8s, extra cloth boards, gilt; or 25s, bound in morocco, elegant. 


CANADIAN PICTURE S. 
Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 


- xe — Lorne’s book is not intended for those who know Canada well, but for those who have never been 
ere.”’—Times. 

**Most interesting—an extremely pleasant book. ‘The illustrations by Mr. Sydney Hall and Lord 
Lorne largely contribute to the attractiveness of this very attractive volume.”—Saturday Review, 

“‘ What we specially need to be told about Canada, Lord Lorne is exceptionally fitted to tell us ; and he 
has succeeded in doing so with a fine modest frankness and hearty goodwill, and a copious wealth of well-put 
information. To the emigrant Lord Lorne gives some sound practical advice.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 

“It would be a mistake to regard the book as a mere ornament of the drawing-room table. It will 
undoubtedly answer this purpose and give a pleasing occupation to any one who may listlessly turn over its 
leaves. But to the reader who takes it more seriously, it will convey also a large amount of solid 
information.” —Guardian. 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
LONDON: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW, and 65 ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 


SPECIALITIES IN 


TAILOR-MADE 
COSTUMES, 
HABITS, 





AVELLING 
CLOAKS. 


DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET, London, W. 


T R 








PEAR S’ SOAP. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DELICATE SKINS. 


Mr. JAMES STARTIN, the late eminent Surgeon, wrote :—‘“ I always use it 
nyself, and recommend to my patients Pears’ Soap in preference to any other, as 
being more free from excess of alkali and other impurities prejudicial to the skin.” 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Origina] and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRINSD. 


@@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by ers in Sauces throughout the World. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat. The Finest Meat-Flavouring Ingredient. 


Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalids. 


Ask for the Liecbig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label, 





| oe ABOUND on EVERY SIDE? 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, 
INSURES AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS,—on LAND or WATER, 


AND HAS 
THE LARGEST INVESTED CAPITAL, 
THE LARGEST INCOME, 
AND PAYS YEARLY 
THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 
of any Accidental Assurance Company, 
CHAIRMAN ... .. Harvir M, Farquuar, Esq, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enp OrricE—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 
OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine, 
Capital Fully Subscribed ... 1. —... £2,500,000 





Capital Paid up... on on -— se 250,000 

Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders exceed ovo os ese 812,000 

Other Funds exceed 000: 


ToTaL a Funps Urwarps OF Two 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,065,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 


Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightni 
effected in all parts of the World. ’ ” 


Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ty. 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALE 3 Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 








UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... a0 +. £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund px sas «. £950,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

6 arene REMITTANCES are made to the 
jolonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
I Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
Risser BAN K— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£50. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on d d. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, op 
application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Liver, 
LunGs, aND K1IDNEYS.—Most diseases of these 
depurative organs arise from obstructions, over the 
removal of which these celebrated Pills exercise the 
most perfect control. A course of them is strongly 
recommended as a remedy for such chronic affections 
as liver enlarg ts, gestion of the lungs, tor- 
pidity of the kidneys, and other functional disorders 
which cause much present suffering, and if neglected 
lay the foundation of organic diseases, Holloway’s 
Pills are specially adapted for the young and delicate ; 
their gentle and purifying action ranks them above 
all other medicines. In indigestion, nervous affections, 
gout, and rheumatism, these Pills have achieved for 
themselves universal fame. They expel all impurities 
from the blood, and thus restore cheurfulness and 
vigour. 
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DAVID DOUGILAS’S 
SEPTEMBER LIST. 


New Stories, at all see a in 1 vol., price 6s each. 


The CRIME of HENRY VANE: a 
Study with a Moral. By J.S., of Dale, Author 
of ** Guerndale.”” 

“A man’s book for one thing, and it is a manly 
book for another. It is a singular story, more direct 
and bolder than ‘Guerndale.’ ’’—Saturday Review, 


Miss LUDINGTON’S SISTER: a 


Romance of Immortality. By Epwarp BELLAMY, 
Author cf ‘* Dr. Heiden off’s Process,” 


IIl. 
Dr. HEIDENHOFF’S PROCESS. By 
EpwarpD BELLAMY. 

“Mr. Bellamy has done in both of his romances 
about the only thing left for the romancer to do in 
our times if he will be part of its tendency ; he has 
taken some of the crudest and most sordid traits of 
our life, and has produced from them an effect of the 
most delicate and airy romance.’’—Century. 


PHBE. By oo Author of ‘ Rut- 
ledge.” Reprinted from the Fifth Thousand of 
the. American Edition. 

*** Phoebe’ is a woman’s novel.’’—Saturday Review. 


NEW VOLUMES of *“*AMERICAN AUTHORS,” 
in Shilling Volumes. Uniform with W. OD. 
HOWELL’S Tales and Sketches. 


Now ready. 2 
MINGO, and OTHER SKETCHES in 
BLACK and WHITE. By JorL CHANDLER 
Harris (Unele Remus), 


Now ready. 
AN ECHO of PASSION. By George 
Parsons LATHROP. 

“The new strength and the new freshness shown by 
these authors are not rare among our younger writers, 
Mr. Lathrop shows both in that beautiful book of bis, 
‘An Echo of Passion.’ ’’—Century. 


This day is published. 
e 


The LADY or TIGER 2? and 
OTHER TALES and SKETCHES. By Franx R. 
Stockton, Author of ‘‘ Rudder Grange,” 


Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS; 


and all Booksellers. 





This day is published, 8vo, cloth, with 5 plates, 5s. 
ANTIQUITY OF MAN, 
As Deduced from the Discovery of a Human Skeleton 


during the Excavations of the East and West India 
Dock Extensions at Tilbury. 


By Sir RICHARD OWEN, K.C.B., F.R.S., &c. 


JOHN VAN VOORST, 1 Paternoster Row. 


DR. PANKHURST 
HOUSE OF LORDS 


REPRESENTATIVE. GOVERNMENT. 
Price 1d, at all Booksellers. 








429th Edition, 1s 6d. 


BUTTER’S SPELLING. 


BUTTER’S READINGand SPELLING 
in EASY GRADATIONS, on an entirely Original 
Plan, making Words of two Syllables as easy as 

_ those of one. 78th Edition, 1s 6d. 


BUTTER’S GRADUAL PRIMER. 
With Engravings, 6d. 
Simpxin, MarsHAL1, and Co, And all Booksellers. 





For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


4 SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 
of all sizes and prices, seat by PARCELS 
POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 
the Nestea of 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 


payable to 
HENRY STONE AND SON, Marpfacturers 
BANBURY. 





BLAIR'S GOUT | PILLS. 
FOR GOUT AND RUEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few dav 8, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
= arecertuin to prevent the di-e1se attacking 
any vital part. 
ld byt all Chemists, at 1s 13d and 2s 9d per box. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3_VOLS. 


JOY. By May Crommelin, 


Author of ‘‘Queenie,”’ &c. 


ON the SPUR of the MOMENT. 


By Joun MILLs, 


INCOGNITA. By Henry Cress- 


WELL, Author of ‘‘ A Modern Greek Heroine.” 


The COUNTER of THIS WORLD. 


By Lit1as WassERMANN and IsaABELLA WEDDLE, 
Authors of “‘ David Armstrong,” &c. 


LADY LOWATER’S 


PANION. By the Author of “St. Olave’s,” &c. 


The DOUBLE DUTCHMAN. By 


CATHARINE CHILDAR. [Neat week. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





SECOND EDITION. 
HORT READINGS for the 
CHRISTIAN YEAR. For Household and 
Personal Use. By E.W.Boptry. With Introduction 
by the Risht Reverend Bishop Bromsy. 

Part I.: ADVENTtoEASTER. Crown 8vo,cloth, 5s. 
PartII.: EASTERto ADVENT. Crowr. 8vo;cloth, 5s. 
(Each part may be had separately. j 

“ These —- Readings are full of instruction, 
given in a simple and terse style. We know no book 
of the kind that we can more thoroughly recommend, 
whether as an aid to family prayer, or for private 
use.” —Literary Churchman, 

**Four or five minutes, in addition to the time 
usually occupied by family prayers, might be most 
beneficially employed in going through this course of 
Readings, for they contain a great deal of instruction 
in a very brief compass.”—Church Times 

** A few comments on a short passage of Scripture, 
often taken from one of the Lessons for the Day. 
They are simply expressed with a special devotional 
purpose, and also contain very useful geographical 
and historical information. Kach would take buta 
few minutes to read.’’—Spectator, 

“The style is simple and clear. 
the family, and the least educated in 
could scarcely fail to catch the caaene A point is 
always made, and impressed npon the mind, to be 
carried away for medit: ation amongst the distractions 
of ‘ much serving,’ and the many cares of the day.”— 
Gloucestershire Chronicle, 


_—_ Penn oe in 





By the SAME AUTHOR. 
RAYERS and RESPONSES for the 
HOUSEHOLD. Part I, cloth, 9d; Part IL, 
cloth, 6d. Sixth Thousand. Each part arranged for 
two weeks. 
A Service for the use of Schools, and Litanies for 
Advent and Lent, with other Prayers, are added to 


Part I. 

“‘Tbis book may be numbered amongst those which 
have been the means of promoting earnest religious 
life in many a family.’’—Guavdian. 

““What we especially like is the real and practical 
tone of the petitions. We have seldom seen a book 
of Family Prayers so thoroughly useable. We think 
that it will be acceptable alike to the elder and 
younger members of the household.”—Literary 
Churchman, 

London :W.SKEFFINGTON and SON, 163 Piccadilly. 

Cloth boards, gilt lettered, toned paper, with the 
ae i for the Year, without the Schoo] Services, 

s 


On September 26th (Sixpence), New Series, No. 16, 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
OCTOBER. 
CoNnTENTS 

Joun Cann’s TREASURE. Illustrated by W. Stacey. 

THE SANATORIUM OF THE SOUTHERN OCEAN, 

A RigutTrous RETRIBUTION. 

QUEER FLOWERS. 

A GLIMPSE OF WALES A HunpDRrED YEARS AGo. 

Tue TALE OF THE Town. By James Payn. Chap.14. 
—The Kxaminers. Chap. 15.—At Vauxhall. Chap. 
16.—A Bombshell. Chap. 17.—The Mare’s Nest. 
Illustrated by Harry Furniss. 

London: SmitH, ELpER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


HE NATIONAL REVIEW 

for OCTOBER will contain an Article by the 

MARQUIS OF SALISBURY, KG., entitled, ‘* The 

VALUE of REDISTRIBUTION : a Note on Electoral 
Statistics.’’ 

London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 


HE COMMON-SENSE of “RE- 

STORATION,.”’—See the BUILDER of this week 
(4', by post, 44d; Annual Subscription, 19:); also 
Design for War Offices, by Messrs. Glover and Salter ; 
Design for same (first competition), by Mr. T. G. Jack- 
son ; Monumental Slab, Brading Church—An Ancient 
Foundation Record—Subterranean Railways in Paris 
and London—Water Purity and Sewage Purification 
—Changes in Aldgate; &c.—46 Catherine Street, and 


all Newsmen. 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THackERA 

COUNCIL of the M ETROPOLITAN ASSOCTA- 

TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s ir 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Centra Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be vent.— Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and C9., 1 Pall Mall 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S 
NEW BOOKS, 


SARAH TYTLER’S NEW NOVEL. 


BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 


y SARAH TYTLER, 
Author of ote Bride’s Pass,” “Saint Mungo’s 
City,” “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &e, 
3 vols, crown 8yv0, 


ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


FOXGLOVE MANOR. 


y ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
Author of “ Pine Shadow = the Sword, ”? * God and 
the Man,” &c. 
3 vols. crows 8vo. 
Mr. SWINBURNE’S NEW POEMS. 
A MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY, 
and Other Poems. 
By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
Crown &vo, cloth extra, 7s. [Shortly. 
FRESCOES: Dramatic Sketches. By 
Ovurpa New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 


cloth extra (Uniform with the Collected Edition 
of her Works), 5s. [ Shortly. 


CHARLES READE’S COLLECTED WORKS. 
Two New Volumes, nearly ready, crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s 6d each 


THE JILT and Other Stories. 
With Illustrations 7 E. A. Abbey, Percy MacQuoid, 
and Joseph Nash. 


GOOD STORIES OF MEN AND 
OTHER ANIMALS. 
Dlastrated by Joseph Nash. 

NEW eee a aga RECENTLY 


UB HED. 
A DRAWN GAME. By Basil. 
HEART SALVAGE by SEA and LAND. 


By Mrs. Cooper. 


NEW hag iene of “‘ The PICCADILLY NOVELS,” 
Crown £vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d eac! 


ALL in a GARDEN FAIR. By Walter 


Besant. With 6 Illustrations by Harry Furniss. 


MAID of ATHENS. By Justin 
McCarrny, M.P With 12 Illustrations by 
Frederick Barnard. 


The NEW ABELARD. By Robert 


BucHaran. 


FANCY FREE. By Charles Gibbon. 
MISTRESS JUDITH. By C. C. Fraser-. 


TYTLER. 
The HIGH MILLS. By Katharine 


SaunpDrrs, 
NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “AT HOME IN. 


In the HIMALAYAS and on the 
INDIAN PLAINS. By C. F. Gorpon Cummine, 
Author of “In tbe Hebrides.” With numerous 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, &s 6d. [Shortly. 

NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “SOCIAL LIFE 

in the REIGN of QUEEN ANN 

ENGLISH CARICATURE and 
SATIRE on NAPOLEON the FIRST. By Joun 
AsHTON, Author of * Social Life in the Reign of 
Queen Anne.” With 120 Illustrations, 2 vols, 
demy bee cloth extra, 28s. 

MPORTANT NEW ART BOOK. 

THOMAS BEWICK and HIS PUPILS. 


By Austin Dogrson. With 95 Illustrations, 
square &vo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. [September 25, 


WINE, WOMEN, and SONG: 
Medizeval Latin Students’ Songs. Now _first 
Translated into English Verse, with an Essa; 
by J. ADDINGTON Symonps. Small 8vo, parch- 
ment, 63. 

LORD TENNYSON: a Biographical 
Sketch. By Henry J. Jennines. With a Photo- 
graph Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Shortly. 


The EVOLUTIONIST at LARGE. By 
Grant ALLEN. A New Edition, revised, crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


A DICTIONARY of MIRACLES: 

Imitative, Realistic, and Dogmatic, By Rev. E. 

Brewer, LL.D. (Uniform with “The 

* Reader’s Handbvok.”’) Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
7s 6d. 


WORDS, FACTS, and PHRASES: 
a Dictionary of Curious: Qaaint, and Out-of-the- 
Way Matters. By ELIEZER Epwarps. New and 
Cheaper Issne, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d; 
half-bound, 93s. 


A HISTORY of the FOUR GEORGES. 
By Justin McCartuy, M.P. In 4 vols., 12s each, 
(Vol. I. nearly ready. 


The SAGACITY and MORALITY of 
PLANTS: a Sketch of the Life and Conduct of 
the Vegetable Kingdom. By J. E. Tartor, F.L.S., 
Editor of Science Gossip, &c. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and 100 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s 6d. 

ASYNOPSIS of the BACTERIA and 
YEAST-FUNGI and ALLIED SPECIES. ByW. 
B. Grove B.A. With over 100 Illustrations. 
Crown &vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 





London 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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BLACKIE AND SOUN’S 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 





DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. An Ele- 
mentary Treatise, Translated and Extended by J. D. Everett, D.C.L., 
F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in Queen’s College, Belfast. Illus. 
trated by 760 Wood Engravings and Three Coloured Plates. Sixth Edition, 
thoroughly Revised and Extended. Medium 8vo, cloth, 13s. ‘ 


Also, separately, in Four Parts, limp cloth, 43 61 each. Part I., MECHANICS, 
HYDROSLATICS, PNEUMATICS. Part II., HEAT. Part III., ELECTRICITY 
and MAGNETISM. Part IV., SOUND and LIGAT. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICS. By Professor 
Everett, Translator and Editor of Deschanel’s ‘‘ Natural Philosophy,” &e. 
es by numerous Woodcuts. New and Revised Edition. Feap. 8vo, 
cloth, 3s 6d. 


PRAXIS PRIMARIA. Pr ive Exercises in the 
Writing of Latin. With Vocabulary and Notes. By the Rev. Istay Burns, 
D:D. Revised by the Author of ‘The Public School Latin Primer.” Fiftn 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s,—KEY, to Teachers only, 33 6d. 


MYTHOLOGY. The Myths and Legends of Ancient Greece 


and Rome, for Schools and Private Students. By E.M. Berens. Illustrated 
from Antique Sculptures. Cloth, 3s. 


An EPITOME of GENERAL HISTORY: Ancient, 


Medieval, and Modern. For School, College, and General Reference. By 
Cart Pioetz. Translated, with extensive additions, by W. H. TILLInGHAsT. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


A HISTORY of the BRITISH EMPIRE. By Edgar 


SanvErsoN, M.A., late Scholarof Clare College, Cambridge. With numerous 
Pictorial INustrations, Genealogical Tables, Maps, Plans, &c. Feap. 8vo, pp. 
444, cloth, 2s 6d, 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—ELEMENTARY. Based on the 
Analysis of Sentence. Cloth,1s. ADVANCED. For Intermediate and the 
Higher Sehool. Cloth, 2s. 


A COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. For Secondary Schools. 


Pp, 192, cloth, 1s; or with Answers, ls6d. The Answers separately, 61. 


OGILVIE’S STUDENT'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Etymoloegical, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. By Jonny Oaitvie, LL.D. 
pac a 300 Engravings on Wood, imperial 16mo, half-roan, 7s 6d; half- 
calf, 10s 6d. 


OGILVIE’S SMALLER DICTIONARY. LEtymological, 


Pronouncing, and Explanatory. Abridgedfrom the ‘‘ Student’s Dictionary,” 
by: the Author. Imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 23 6d; or half-roan, 33 6d. 


BAYNHAWM’S ELOCUTION. Select Readings and Recita- 


tions, with Rules and Exercises on Pronunciation, Gesture, Tone, and 
Emphasis. By Geo, W. Baynuam, Teacher of Elocution in the Glasgow 
University, &c. Crown 8vo, 2s 61. 


POYNTER'S SOUTH KENSINGTON DRAWING BOOKS. 


Produced under the superintendence of E. J. Poynter, R,A., and sanctioned 
by the Committee of Council on Education. 


ELEMENTARY FREEHAND DRAWING. Two Books, 6d each; 


or on Cards, in four packets, 9d each. 


FREEHAND DRAWING, FIRST GRADE, ORNAMENT. Six 
Books, 61 each ; or ou Cards, in six packets, 1s each. 


FREEHAND DRAWING, FIRST GRADE, PLANTS. Six Books, 


6d-each ; or on Cards, in six packets, 1s each. 


FREEHAND DRAWING, SECOND GRADE. Four Books, 1s each ; 


or on Cards, in four packets, 1s 6d each. 
EHLEMENTARY HUMAN FIGURE. Four Books, crown 4to, 6d each. 
ADVANCED HUMAN FIGURE. Three Books, imperial 4to, 23 each. 
FIGURES from the CARTOONS. of RAPHAEL. 


Test. Four Books, imperial 4tv, 23 cach. 


BLEMENTARY PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. By S. J. Cartuiper, 
late.Lecturer in the National Art Training School, South Kensington, Four 
Books, ls each, or in 1 Vol. cloth, 53, 


With Descriptive 


’ 

VERE FOSTER’S DRAWING BOOKS. Approved by the 
Science and Art Department. With Instructions and Paper for Drawing on. 
Price 3d each Number. 

A 1—2. Elementary. K 1—4. Landscape. 
M 1—41. Marine. 
O 1-10. Animals. 
Q 1—4, Human Figure. 

Kk 1—3. Practical Geometry. 

T 1—5. Mechanical Drawing. 

Z Blank Exercise Book. 


B 1—2. Simple Objects, 
€ 1—2. Domestic Objects, 
D 1—2. Leaves. 

EK 1—2. Plants. 

G 1—2. Flowers. 

I 1—4. Ornaments. 

J 1—4. Trees, 


VERE FOSTER’S COPY-BOOKS. Palmerston Edition. 


Adapted to the recommendations of the Civil Service Commissioners. Printed 
from the Original Engraved Copper-plates, on the best paper, and ruled with 
red and blue lines, In Eleven Numbers, price 3d each, 


*,* Detailed List on application. 


London: BLACKIE aud SON, 49 and 50 Old Baily. 





HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S LIST, 


WORKS by Sir J. W. DAWSON, LL.D., F.R.S., &e. 


**He has contributed to geological science the result of many valuable ang 
original investigations,’’—Times. 


1. The ORIGIN of the WORLD, according 


to REVELATION and SCIENCE, New Elition, Third Thousand, 7s 6d. 


2. FOSSIL MEN and their MODERN 


REPRESENTATIVES. Second Edition, 44 Lilustrations, 7s 64. 


3. The STORY of the EARTH and MAN. 


With 20 Illustrations, Eighth Edition, revised, 7s 6d. 


This day, price 7s 61, the TWELFTH EDITION of 


NATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL 
WORLD. By Professor Henry Drummonp, F.RS.E., F.G.S. 


The British Quarterly Review.— The extraordinary success of the work is due 
to its merits. Its form and its leading ideas are quite original; its style is 
admirahie.”’ 

The Spectator :— This is one of the most impressive and suggestive books on 
religion that we have read for a long time. No one who reads the papers entitled 
‘ Biogenesis,’ ‘ Dezeneration,’ ‘ Erernal Life,’ and ‘ Classification,’ to say nothing 
of the others in this volume, will fail to recognise in Mr. Drummond a new and 
powerful teacher.” 


The BISHOP of RIPON on EMINENT PREACHERS. 
Now ready, New Edition, price 3s 64, 


The PROPHETS of CHRISTENDOM. By 


the Right Rev. W. Borp Carpenter, D.D., Lord Bishop of Ripon. 


aaa appreciative, and cultured sketches of great preachers.”—Church 
imes. 





Just published, Fourth Edition, price 53. 


The TEN COMMANDMENTS. 


Date, M.A., Author of ‘‘ The Atonement,” & >. 
** Full of thought and vigour.’’—Spectator. 


By R. W. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





Fifth Edition, just ready, 63. 
Size, 15 inches. by 114 inches. 


JACKDAW OF RHEIMS| 
(ILLUSTRATED BY JESSOP). 
Tue Times.—"‘ Can never fil to amuse.”’ 
Tue SaturDay REvinw.—‘ Very comi- | 

cally illustrated.’’ 
‘Tus SpEcTaTOR.—‘‘ Decidedly good.”’ . 
THe GrRapuHic.—‘‘ Very cleverly exe-| The old lotter with new Illustrations 
cuted.”” | 
Tue ILLustraTeED Lonpon News.— 
“* Trresistibly comical.” 
THe Sranparp.—‘A gem 
illustration and printing.” 
THe Mornine Post.—‘A series of 
clever pictures.” 


| First Edition, ready October Ist, 10s, 


THE LAY CF ST. ALOYS 
(INGOLDSBY LEGEND). 


drawn by E. M. Jessop. 


both of | 


Uniform with the “ Jackdaw of 


Rheims.” 


EYRE and SPOTTISWOODE, Great New Street, London, E.C. 
Retail—Of all Booksellers. 





NEW WORK BY JAMES PAYN. 





On September 23th, with a Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s. 


SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. 


By JAMES PAYN, Author of “By Proxy,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





On September 26th, with a Map, large crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


HAYTI: or, THE BLACK REPUBLIC. 
By Sir SPENSER ST. JOHN, K.C.M.G,, 


Formerly her Majesty’s Minister Resident and Consul-General in . 
Hayti, now her Majesty’s Special Envoy to Mexico. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses Postage Free on Application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
32 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
281 REGENT STREET ; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
SOPHOCLES: the Plays and Fragments. With Critical 


Notes, Commentary, and Translation in English Prose, by R. C. Jens, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Greek 


inthe University of Glasgow. Part I. ORDIP US TYRANNUS. Demy 
“ Of his explanatory and critical notes we can only speak with admiration. sc 
pines with taste, erudition, and boundless industry to make this first volume a pattern of editing. 





Demy 8vo, price lds. ined 
Thorough scholarship com- 
The work 


is made complete by @ prose translation, upon pages alternating with the text, of which we may say shortly 
that it displays sound judgment and taste, without sacriticing prec'sion to peetry of expression.’’—Times. 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of JUSTINIAN’S 


DIGEST. Containing an Account of its Composition and of the Jurists used or referred to therein, 


together with a full Commentary on one Title (de usufructu). 


By Henry Joun Rony, M.A., formerly 


Classical Lecturer in St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Professor of Jurisprudence in University College, 


London. Demy 8vo, price 18s, 


“ Not an obscurity, philological, historical, or legal, has been left unsifted. More informing aid still has 
been supplied to ihe student of the Digest at large by a preliminary account, covering nearly 300 pages, of 


the mode of compo-ition of the Dige 
‘stance. Nowhere else can a cle: 
Roman legal science was sustained and developed. 
backbone of the Roman commonwealth. 
Sextus Papirius, under Tarquin the Proud, to the Byz 





t, and of the jurists whose decisions and arguments constitute its sub- 
er view be obtained of the personal succession by which the trad.tion of 
Romi law, almost more than Roman legions, was the 
Mr. Roby, by his carefal sketch of the sages of Roman law, from 


intine Bar, has contributed to render the tenacity and 


durability of the most enduring polity the world has ever experienced somewhat more intelligible.”—Times. 


M. T. Ciceronis de Amicitia. Edited 
by J. S. Rerp, M.L., Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
College. Revised. _Price B33 61. : 

M. T. Ciceronis de Senectute. By 
the same Editor, Price 3s 61, , 

M. T. Ciceronis Oratio pro Archia Posta. 
By the same Editor. Revised. Z Price 2s. 

M. T. Ciceronis pro L. Cornelio Balbo 
ORATIO. By the same Ed.tor, Price Is 6d. 

M. T. Ciceronis pro P. Cornelio Sullo 
ORATIO. By the sawe E litor. Price 33 6d. 

M. T. Ciceronis Cratio pro L. Murena. 
With English Introduction and Notes. By W. E. 
HEITLAND, M.A. _ 38. y i . 

M. T. Ciceronis Oratio pro Tito Annio 
MILONE. With English Notes, &e., by the Rey. 
JOHN SMYTH PuRTON, B.D. Prise 2s 64. i 

M. T. Ciceronis pro Cn. Plancio Oratio. 
By H. A. Houpen, LL.D, lute Head Master of 
Ipswich School. | 4s 6d. ta mee 

M. T. Ciceronis de Officiis Libri Tres. 
With Marginal Analysis, au English Commeutary, 
and Indices. Fifth Mdition, r t 





ed, with numerous 
Additions. By H. A. Hotpen, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 9s. " iss oes 
P, Vergili Maronis Acneidos. Libri I., 
BL., 10h, 1V., Veo Vi; Vil-, VIII., LX., X., XI., XE. 
Edited, wit! Note>, by A. Sivawick, M.A., Vator 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, Price 1s 6d eich. 
Quintus Curtius. A Portion of the 
History (Alexander in India). By W. E. Herrnann, 
MA,ant T, E. Ravey, B.A. With Two Maps, 
price 33 6.1. P ‘ . 
Gai Iuli Caesaris de Bello Gallico 
COMMENT. III., VI. With Manand Notes. By A. 
G. Pesxett, M.A., Fellow of Magialene Coliege, 
Cambridge. Price 1s 6d each. —COMUENT. I. 
II. Price 2; 61.—COMMENT. IV., V., and VII. 
By the same Editor. Price 23 each. 
COMMENT. VIII. [Nearly ready. 
The Anabasis of Xenophon. With Intro- 
duction, Map, and English Notes. By A. Pretor, 
M. 2 vols., price 73 64. Books L, iIL., IV., 
and V. By the same Editor. Price2seach. Books 
IL, VL, and VIL. Price 2s 6d each. * 
Aristophanes.—Ranae. By W. C. 
GREEN, M.A. Price 3s 6d.—AVES. New Hdition, 
price 33 64.—PLUTUS. Price 3s 61. : 
The Agamemnon of Aeschylus. With 
a Translation in English Rhythm, and Notes, 
Critcal and Explanit:ry. New Kdition, revised. 
By BengamiIn Hatt Kennepy, D.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greck. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 
Demosthenes against Androtion and 
‘against TIMOCRAi KS. With Introductions and 
English Commentary. By Wittiam WayrTe, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 73 6a, " 
Pindar.—Olympian and Pythian Odes. 
With Notes, Explanatory and Critical, Introduc- 
tions and Introductory Essays. Editel by ©. A. 
M. Fennewy, M.A., Litt D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 9s, ? 
Pindar.—The Isthmian and Nemean 
ODES. By the same i ditor. Price 9s, 5 
The Bacchae of Euripides. With In- 
troduciion, Critical Notes, and Archeological 
Illustrations. By J. E. Sanpys, M.A, Fellow vend 
Tutor of St. John’s Colleze, and Public Orator. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 10; 6. uae 
Le Bourgeois Gentiihomme. Comédie- 
Ballet en Cing Actes. With a Life of Molitre and 
Grammatical and Philolozical Notes. By the Rev. 
A. U. Chapin, M.A. Price 1s 64. 





' La Picciola. By X. B. Ssintive. The 
Text, with Introduction, Note, and Map. By the 
same Editor. Price 2s. 

La Guerre. By MM. Enprckmany- 
Cuatrian. With Map. Introduction and Com- 
mentary by the same Editor. Price 3s. 

Le Directoire. (Considérations sur la 
Révolution Francaise.  Troisitme et Qflatriéme 
Parties.) Revised and Enlarged. With Notes by 
G. Masson, B.A, and G W. Proruero, M.A. 
Price 2s. 

Dix Annees d@’Exil. Livre IT., Chapitres 
1.8. Par Madame la Baronne de Stact-HOoustetn. 
By G. Masson, B.A., and G. W. Prornero, M.A. 
New Elition, Enlarged. Price 2s. 

Lazare Hoche. Par limite pr Bonyr- 
cHosrE. With 3 Maps. Introduction and Com- 
mentary. By C. Cotseck, M.A. Price 2s. 

Histoire du Siecle de Louis XIV. par 
Voltaire. Chaps. 1-13. Edited, with Notes, Philo- 
log and Historical. Biozraphi‘al and Geo- 
graphical Indices, &. By Gustave Masson, B.A., 
and G. W. Protuero, M.A. Price 2361. Part II,, 
Chaps 14-24. With3 Maps. Price 24s 6d. Part IIL, 
Chips. 25to Eud. Price 2s 61. 

Culturzeschichtliche novellen. Von W. 
H. Rieuy. With Grammatical, .Philological, and 
Historical Notes, and a Complete Index, by H. J. 
WoLstENHOLME, B.A. (Lond.) Price 4s 64, 


Der erste Kreuzzug (1095-1099) nach 
FRIEDRICH von RAUMER. The FIRST 
CRUSADE. By W. Waeyer, Ph.D. Price 2s. 

Zopf und Schwert. Lustspiel in fiinf 
Aufziizen von KARL GUTZKOW. By H. J. 
WoLsTeNnnHOLME, B.A. (Lond.) Price 3s 6d. 

Uhland.—Ernst, Herzog von Schwaben. 
With Intreduction and Notes. By the same E titor, 
Price 33 61. 

Goethe’s Knabenjahre. (1749-1759.) 
GO#THE’S BOYHOOV, Arranged and Annotated 
by W. Waener, Ph.D. Price 2s. $ 

Gocthe’s Hermann und Dorothea. With 
an Introduction ani Notes, By the same Editor. 
Revised Edition by J. W. CaRTMELL. Price 33 64. 

Hauff, Das Wirthshaus im Spessart. By 
A. SCHLOTTMANN, Pb.D., Assistant-Master at Up- 
pingham Setool. Price 3s 6d. z 

Theory and Practice of Teaching. By 
the Rev. E. THrina, M.A., Head Master of Upping- 
ham School. Crown 8vo, price 63. : : 

Lectures on Teaching. Delivered in the 
University of Cambridge in the Lent Term, 1880. 
By J. G. Fircu, M.A., Her Majesty’s Inspector of 
Schools. Crown 8vo, New Edition, price 5s. 

John Amos Comenius, Bishop of the 
MORAVIANS. His Life and Educational Works. 
By S_ 3s. Laurie, A.M., F.R.S.E., Professor of the 
Institutes and History of Education in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. Second Edition, revised, price 
33 6d. 

Locke on Education. With Introduction 
and Notes by the Rev. R. H. Quick, M.A. Price 336d. 

A Sketch of Ancient Philosophy from 
THALES to CICERO. By Joseru B. Mayor, M.A. 
Price 3s 6d. 

Outlines of the Philosophy of Aristotle. 
Compiled by Evwin Watuace, M.A., LL.D. (St. 
Andrews), Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, 
Oxtord. Third Edition, enlarged, price 4s 64. ‘ 

Sir Thomas More’s ‘‘ Utopia.” With 


Notes by the Rev. Prof. LumsBy, Lb.D. Price 3s 6d. 


a 




















A Treatise on Natural Philosophy. 
Part I. By Sir W. THomson, LL.D.. D.C.L., b.K.5., 
and P. G. Tait, M.A., Profes-or of Natural Philo- 
Sophy in the University of Ediaburgh. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 16s. Part II., demy 8vo, price 18:. 

Elements of Natural Philosophy. By 
Profs, Sir W. Tuomson and P, G. Tarr. Second 

ition. 8vo, cloth, 93. 

An Elementary Treatise on Quater- 
nions. By P. G. Tart, M.A. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo, price 14s, { ; 
ounterpoint. A Practical Course of 
Study. By Prof. Sir G@. A MACFARREN, Mus.D. 
Fourth Edition, revised. Demy 4to, price 7s 6d. 


Mathematical and Physical Papers. 
By sic W. THomson, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in the University 
of Glasgow. CoUected from different scieutitic 
Periodicals, from May, 1841, to the P:esent Time, 
Vol. L, demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. Vol. II., price 15, 

{ Immediately, 


Mathematical and Physical Papers. 
By GeorGE GABRIEL STOKES, M.A., D.C.L., UL.D., 
F.RS., Lucasian Professor of Mathematics. Re- 
printed from the Original Journals and Trans- 
actious, with Additional Notes by the Author. Vol. 
I, demy 8vo, c.oth, price 15s. Vol. II., price 153. 

(Vol. LIT. in the press. 








THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


General Editor, J. J. 8S. PEROWNE, D.D., 
Dean of Peterborough, 

“The modesty of the general title of this series 
has, we believe, led many to misunderstand its 
character and underrate its value. The books are 
well suited for study in the upper forms of our best 
schools, but not the less are they adapted to the 
wants of all Bible students who are not specialists. 
We doubt, indeed, whether any of the numerous 
popular commentaries recently issued in this country 
will be found more serviceable for general use.’— 
Academy. 

Now ready, cloth, extra fcap. 8vo. 
The Book of Joshua. By the Rev. G. 

F. Macrear, D.D. With 2 Maps, 2s 6d. 


The Book of Judges. By the Rev. J. 
J. Lras, M.A. 33 64, 


The First Book of Samuel. By the 
Rev. Prof. Kirxparrick. M.A. With Map, 33 6d. 
The Second Book of Samuel. By the 


Rey. Prof. Kirkpatrick, M.A. With 2 Maps, 33 6d. 


The Book of Job. By the Rev. A. B. 
The Book of Ecclesiastes. By the 


Davipsoy, D.D. 5s. 
Very Rev. E. H. PLumprre, D.D., Dean of Wells. 53, 
The Book of Jeremiah. By the Rev. 
A.W. StreEANE, M.A. With Map, 4s 6d. 
The Books of Obadiah and Jonah. By 
Archdeacon PEROWNE. 23 6d. 
The Book of Jonah. By Archdeacon 
Perowne. Is 6. 
The Book of Micah, By Rev. T. K. 
Currne, M.A. 1s 61. ° 
The Gospel according to St. Matthew. 
By the Rev. A. Carr, M.A. With 2 Maps, 23 6d. 
The Gospel according to St. Mark. 
By the Rey. G. F. Mactear, D.D. With 4 Maps, 2s 6a. 
The Gospel according to St. Luke. By 
Archdeacon Farrar. With 4 Maps, 43 6d. 
The Gospel according to St. John. By 
the Rev. a. PLumMEr, M.A., D.D. With 4 Maps, 


43 6d, 

The Acts of the Apostles. By the Rev. 
Prof. Lumpy, D.D. With 4 Maps, 43 6d, 

The Epistle to the Romans. By the 
Rev. H. C. G. Moutz, M.A. 3s 6d. 

The First Epistle to the Corinthians. 
y the Rey. J.J. Liss, M.A. With a Plan and 

ap, 23. 

The Second Epistle to the Corinthians. 

sy the Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. With a Plan and 


Map, 2s. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews. By Arch- 


deacon FaRRAR, D.D. 33 61. 

The General Epistle of St. James. By 
the Very Rev. E. H. PLumprre, D.D. 1s 6d. 

The Epistles of St. Peter and St. Jude. 
By the Very Rev. E. H. PLomprare, D.D. 23 6d. 


The Epistles of St. John. By the Rev. 


A. PrumMer, M.4.,D.D. 33 64. 


PREPARING. 
The Book of Genesis. Edited by Rozert- 


son Smitu, M.A., Lord Almoner’s Professor of 
Arabic. 


The Book of Exodus. Edited by the 
Rey. C. D. Ginszpure, LL.D. 

The Book of Hosea. By the Rev. T. K. 
CHEYNE, M.A. 

The Books of Haggai and Zechariah. 
By Archdeacon PERowNE. 

The Book of Revelation. By the Rev. 


_W. H. Sumcox, M.A, 


THE CAMBRIDGE GREEK 
TESTAMENT, 
For Schools and Colleges, 

With a Revised Text, based on the most recent. critical 
author:ties, and English Notes, prepared under 
the direction of the General Editor, 

J. J. 8S. PEROWNE, D.D., Dean of Peterborough. 
Now ready. 

The Gospel according to St. Matthew. 
By the = A. Carr, M.A. With 4 Maps, 4s 6d. 
The Gospel a to St. Mark. By 
the Rev. G. F, Macnuear, DD. With3 Maps, 4s 6d. 
The Gospel accerding to St. Luke. By 

Archdeacon Farrar. With 4 Maps, 6s. 
The Gospel according to St. John. By 
the Rev. A. PLtummzr, M.A.,D.D. With 4 Maps, 63. 
The Acts of the Apostles. By the Rev. 


Professor LumBy. [ Preparing. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN 


ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 
18mo, price ls 6d each, 

The following Elementary Books, edited with Intro- 
ductions, Notes, and Vocabularies, and in some 
instances with Exercises, are ready :— 

Cesar.—The Gallic War. Book I. By 

A. S. Wapore, M.A. 
A the GALLIC WAR. ae II, and III. By 
W. G. Rourserrorp, M.A., L 


The GALLIC WAR. Scones from Books V. 
and VI. By C. CoLBec 


The INVASION of  SRITAIN, (Selections 
from ‘‘ The Gallic War,’”’ Books IV.and V.) By 
W. WEtcH, M.A., and C. G. DurFIeLp, M.A. 
—. Stories of Roman History. 
E. Jeans, M.A., and A. V. Jones, M.A. 
With ‘Exercises. 
Eutropius. By W. Wetcn, M.A., and C. 
G. Durrietp. With Exercises. 
Homer.—Iliad. Book XVIII. The 
ARMS of ACHILLES. By S.R. James, M.A. 
pe eady. VOCABULARY in preparation. 
ODYSSEY. Book I. By Rev. Joun Bonn, 
M.A., and A. S. WaLpote, M.A. 
Book I. By the same Editors, 
Horace.—Odes. BooksI.to IV. By T. 
E. Pace, M.A. Each 1s 6d. (Ready. 
[VoOcABULARY to Book III. in preparation, 
Livy, Book I. By Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, 
M 


The HANNIBALIAN WAR. Being part of 
the 21st and 22nd Books of Livy, adapted for the 
Use of Beginners. By G. C. Macauray, M.A 


Ovid.Selections. By E. S. Sxuck- 
BURGH, M.A. 

Pheedrus.—Select Fables. By A. S. 
Wapote, M.A. With Exercises. 

Thucydides.—Selections from Book 
I. By F. H. Corson, M.A. With Exercises, 

Virgil—Afneid. Book I. By A. §&. 
WALpote, M.A 

ENEID. Book V. By Rev. A. Catvert, M.A. 
SELECTIONS. By E. S. SHucksurcH, M.A. 

Xenophon’s Anabasis. Book I. By 
A. 8. WALPOLE, M.A. 

"18mo, 1s each. 

The following more advance d Books, with Introduc- 
tions and Notes, BUT NO VOCABULARY, are ready. 
Cicero.—Select Letters. By Rev. G. E. 

JEANS, M.A, 

Euripides—Hecuba. By Rev. Joun 
Bonn, M.A., and A. 8. WALPOLE, M.A. 

Herodotus.—Selections from Books VII. 
and VIII. The Expedition of Xerxes. By A. H. 
Cooke, B.A. f 

Horace.—Selections from the 
SATIRES and EPISTLES. By Rev. W. J. V, 
Baker, M.A. 

Horace.—Select . Epodes and Ars 
POETICA. By Rev. H. A. Datton. 

Plato.— Euthyphro and Mene- 
XENUS. By C. E. Graves, M.A. 

The Greek Elegiac Poets. From 
Callinus to Callimachus. Selected and Edited by 
the Rev. HerBert Kywnaston, M.A. < 

Terence. —Scenes from the Andria. 

By F. W. > reggae: M.A. 

Thucydides. BookIV. Chapters 1-41. 
The Capture of Sphacteria. By C. E.Graves, M.A, 

Virgil.—Georgics. Book II. By Rev. 
J. H. Sxrine, M.A. 

*,* Other Volumes to follow. 


CLASSICAL SERIES. 
Edited with Introductions, Notes, &c. 
Zéschylus.—Perse. By A. O. PRIcKARD. 


Catulius.—Select Poems. By F. P. 
Simpson, B.A. 53. 
Cicero. —The Second Philippic Ora- 

TION. From the German of HaLM. By Prof. 
JOHN E. B. Mayor. 5s. 

The CATILINE ORATIONS. From the 
German of Haim. With Additions by Prof. A. 8. 
WILEINS, M.A. 3s 6d. 

By Rev. H. A. 


PRO PUBLIO SESTIO. 
Hoven, M.A. 5s. 
PRO LEGE MANILIA. After Ham, by Prof. 
A. 8S. Wirxgrns, M.A. 3s 6d. 
PRO ROSCIO AMERINO. After Hatm, by 
E. H. Dongrn, M.A. 4s 64. 
Demosthenes.—De Corona. By B. 
Drake, M.A. New and Revised Edition, 406 6d. 
ADVERSUS. a By Rev. J. R 
Kine, M.A. 
wt? yee PHILIPPIC. By Rev. T. GwaTKIN, 
Euripides. 7 Hippolytus. By J. P. 
Mauarry, M.A., and J. B. Bury. 3s 6d. 
ree in 1 TAURIS, By E. B. EnNGLanp, 


A. 4s 
MEDEA. By A. W. Verratu, M.A. 3s 64. 
Homer.—Iliad.—The Story of Achil- 
LES. By J. H. Pratr and Watrer Lrar, 6s. 
ODYSSEY. Book IX. With a Commentary. 
~~ Prof. J. E. B. Mayor. 2s 6d. 
ODYSSEY.—The TRIUMPH of ODYSSEUS. 
Books XXI -XXIV. By 8S. G. Hamitton, M.A. 336d. 
Horace.—The Odes. By T. E. Pace, 
M.A. Price6s. BooksI., IV. , separately, 2s each. 
The SATIRES, By ARTHUR Patmer, M.A. 6s. 
Juvenal—Select Satires. By Prof. 
. Mayor. Satires X. and XI., 33 6d. 
XII.-XVI. Price 4s 6d. 





AND CO0.’S EDUCATIONAL 





CLASSICAL SERIES (Continued). 
J uvenal. For Schools. By E. G. Harpy, 


Livy. rile II. and III. By Rev. H. M. 
StrepuHenson, M.A. 5s. 
Books XXI.and XXII. By W. W. Cares, M.A. = 


Lysias.—Select Orations. By E. 
SuHucksurGH, M.A. 4s, 


Martial.—Select Epigrams. By Rev. 
H. M. StepHenson, M.A. 

Ovid.—Fasti. By G.H. —— M.A. 5s. 

HEROIDUM EPISTUL& XIII. By E. 8. 

SHUcKBURGH, M.A. 486d. — 

Plautus.—Miles Gloriosus. By Prof. 
R. Y. TYRRELL. 5s. 

Pliny’ s Letters. BookIII. By Prof. J. 


Mayor. With Life of Pliny by G. H. 
Bothy M.A. 5s. 

Plutarch.—Life of Themistokles. 
By Rev. H. A. Hotpen, LL.D. 5s. 

Propertius, Select Elegies of. By J. 
P. Posteate, M.A. 

Sallust. — The Catilina and 
JUGURTHA. -. y MerivaLe, D.D. 4s 6d; 
separately, each 2: 

b —_— CATULINAR. By A. M. Cook, M.A. 
s 6 

Tastine.—hatiods and Germania. 
By A. J.Cuurcu, M.A., and W.J. Bropriss, M.A. 
33 6d; separately, each 2s. 

The ANNALS.—Book VI. By the Same. 2s 6d. 

Terence.— Hauton Timorumenos. 
By E. 8. ee M.A. 3s; with Transla- 
tion, aol ice 4s 6 

RMIO. ‘By Rev. JOHN Bonn, M.A., and A. 
6g. Wasson, B.A. 43 6d, 

Thucydides. Books VI. and VII. By 
the Rev. P. Frost, M.A. 5s. 

oe Book IV. By C. E. Graves, 


Virgil. —ZNEID II. and III. By E. W. 
owson, M fi 
Xenophon.—Hollenica, Books I. and 
If. By H. ae, B.A. 6a. 
CYROPADIA. Books VII. and VIII, By Prof. 
ALFRED Goopwin, M.A. 5s. 
ANABASIS. sae has -IV. hed Profs. W. W. 


GoopwIn and J. W. WHITE 
MEMORABILIA SOCRATIS. “By A R. CLUER, 


HIERO. By Rev. H. A. Hotpen, LL.D. 33 6d. 
OECONOMICUS. By the Same Editor. 
[Next week. 


CLASSICAL WORKS. 


First Lessons in Latin. By K. 
Macavtay Eickr, M.A. 2s. 
First Latin Grammar. By M. C. 


Macmituan, M.A. 1s6 


Latin Prose ceneines based upon 

ag genie WAR. By CLEMENT Bryans, 
2s 

School Latin Grammar. By H. J. 
Rosy, M.A. 

Exercises in Latin Syntax and 
IDIOM, Adapted to Roby’s School Grammar. 
By E. B. Enetanp, M.A, 23 60.—KEY, 23 64. 

Latin Prose Composition. By Rev. 
Henry BELCHER, M.A. 1s 6d.—KKY, 23 6d. Part 
IL., price 2s. —KEY, 33. 

Latin Prose Composition: Hints 
towards, By A. W. Ports, LL.D. 3s. 

Passages for Translation into Latin 
PKOSE. By the Same. 2s 6d.—KEY, 2s 6d. 

Latin Prose Composition : First Steps 
to. By G. Rust, M.A. 1s 6d 

Homeric Dictionary. By Dr. G. AUTEN- 
RIETH. Translated by Dr. Keer. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Greek Prose Composition: First 
pe By Rev. BLOMFIELD JACKSON, M.A. Is 64. 

EY, 3s 6d. Second Steps, 2s 6d. —KEY, 33 6d. 

Greek Iambics for Beginners. By 
Rev. H. Kynaston, M.A. 4s 6d.—KEY, 4s 61. 

Greek for Beginners. By Prof. J. E. B. 
Mayor. Part I., 1s 6d; Parts II. and IIL, 3s 6d ; 
Complete, 4s 6d. 

First Greek Reader. By Prof. Joun 

. Mayor. 4s 6d 

First Greek Grammar. By W. G. 
RUTHERFORD, M.A., LL.D. New Edition, ls 6d. 

Syntax of the Greek Moods and 
TENSES. By Prof. Goopwiy. New Edition, 63 64, 

Greek Grammar. By Prof. W. W. 
Goopwin, Ph.D. 63. 

A School Greek Grammar. By Prof. 
W. W. Goopwin. 8vo, 33 6d. 

Elements of Greek Grammar. By 
Prof. J.G. GREENWOOD. 5s 6d. 
. TRANSLATIONS. : 

Aristotle.—The Politics. Translated 
by J. E. C. Wetitpon, M.A. Crown 8yo, 10s 6d. 

Cicero’s Academica. Translated by 
J.8. Rerp, M.A. 8vo, 53 6d. 

Cicero’s Letters. | Translated from Wat- 
son’s Selection by Rev. G. E. Jeans, M.A. 10s 6d. 

Homer’s Iliad. Translated into English 
Prose by A. Lana, M.A., W. Lear, M.A., and E. 
Myers, M.A. Crown 8v0, 12s 6d, 

Homer’s Odyssey. By Prof. 8S. H. 


BurcHer, M.A., and A. Lanc, M.A. Fourth 
Edition, Crown 8y0, 10s 6d. 





PUBLICATIONS 


TRANSLATIONS (Continued). 

Horace in English Prose. 

LonspaLe, M.A., and S. LEE, M.A. With Notes, 
&e. Globe 8vo, 33 6d. . 

Juvenal.—Thirteen Satires. After 
the Text of J. E. B. Mayor, by Prof. Hersey 
A. StronG, and ALEX. LEEPER, M.A. Crown 879, 
33 6a, 

Livy. Books XXI.-XXV. Translated 
A. J. Counc, M.A., and W. J. Bropriss, M.A, 
Crown Svo, 7s 6d. 

Pindar.—The Odes. Translated by 
Ernest Myers, M.A, 5s. 

Plato.—_The Republic. By J. lr 
= M.A., and D. J. VaveHan, M.A, 18m, 


Plato.Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, 
and PHADO. By F. J. Cuurcnu. 486 

Sallust. — The Gonauanaat of 
CATILINE and the JUGURTHINE wa With 
Introduction and Notes. By A. W. Pottarp, 


B.A. 6s. 

Tacitus. By A. J. Cuurcn, M.A., and W. 
J. Bropriss, M.A. 

The HISTORY. 6s.—The ANNALS. 7s 6d,< 

The AGRICOLA and GKRMANY, with the 
DIALOGUE on ORATORY. 4s 6d. 

Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus. By 
A. Lane, MA. €s. 

Virgil in English Prose. By J. Los. 
DALE, M A., and S. Lez, M.A. Globe 8vo, 33 64, 


MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 

, By BARNARD SMITH, M.A. 
Arithmetic and Algebra. 10s 6d. 
Arithmetic for the Use of Schools. 

43 61.—KEY, 83 6d, I : 
Shilling Book of Arithmetic. For 

National and Elementary Schools. 18mo. Separ. 

ately, Part I., 2d; Part II., 3d; Part III, 7d, 

With Answers, 1s 6. —KEY, “4s 6d. 

School Class-Book of Arithmetic. 

By Baryarp Smitu, M.A. 18mo,3s. Or Three 

Parts, each 1s.—KEY, Three Purts, each 23 6d, 


By J, 


Arithmetic in Theory and Practice. 
By J. Broox-Smitu. 43 6d. 

Algebraical Exercises. Progreatively 
arranged. By C. A. Jones, M.A., and C, H, 
CuEYNE. M.A. 23 6d. 

By T. DALTON, M.A. _ : 
Rules and Examples in Arith- 
METIC. Price 2s 61. 5 
Rules and Examples in Algebra. 
Part I., 2s; Part II., 2s 6d. 

Note-Book on Practical Solid, or 
DESCRIPTIVE GEUMETRY. By J. H. Evaar 
and G &. Pritcuarp. Fourth Edition, by A. @ 
MEEZE, price 4s 6d. 

By J. M. WILSON, M.A. 
Elementary Geometry. Books I. to 
V. New Edition, enlarged, 4s 6d. 
Solid Geometry and Conic Sec- 
TIONS. Price 43 6d, : 

Conic Sections: a Geometrical Treatise. 
i H. Drew. Crown 8vo, 5s.—SOLUTIONS, 
4s 6¢ ° 

Conic Sections. By Cuartes Smits, 
M.A. Second Edition, revised, 7s 6d 

Solid Geometry: an Elementary Treatise 
on. By CHARLES SMITH, M.A. 93. 

The Great Giant Arithmos. A most 
Elementary Arithmetic. By M.S, Aup1s. Illus- 
trated, price 2s 6d. 

Elementary Chemical Arithmetic. 
By geod Lupton. With 1,100 Problems, 5s. 

y I. TODHUNTER, M.A., F.RS. 

Euclid. "tor Colleges and Schools. 
Price 33 64.—KEY, 6s.6d. 

Mensuration for Beginners. 2s 6d. 

Algebra for Beginners. 2s 6d— 
KEY, 6s 64. 

Trigonometry for Beginners. 2s 6d. 

63 6 


Mechanics for Beginners. 4s 6d.— 
Algebra. For the Use of Colleges and 
Schools. 7s 64.—KEY, 10s 61. 
The Theory of Equations. 7s 6d. 
Plane Trigonometry. 5s.—Key, 10s 6d. 
Spherical Trigonometry. 4s ‘6d. 
Conic Sections. With Examples. 7s 6d. 
The Differential Calculus. 10s 6d. 
The Integral Calculus. 10s 6d. 
Examples of Analytical Geometry 
of THREE DIMENSIONS. 4s. 
Analytical Statics. With Examples, 
price 10s 6d. 

By 8. PARKINSON, D.D., F.R.S. 
Mechanics: an Elementary Treatise on. 
With Examples. 9s 6d. 

A Treatise on Optics. 10s 6d. 
By Prof. G. BOOLE, F.R.S. 
Differential Equations. Crown 8v0, 
price 14s. Supplementary Volume, 8s 6a. 
Calculus of Finite Differences 
Price 10s 6d. 
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